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IN THE NATIONAL CIVIL WAR NAVAL MUSEUM 


FOOTSTEPS 
OF HEROES 


Port Columbus National Civil War 
Naval Museum, the nation’s most 
innovative new museum, will give vis- 
itors a chance to discover the most 
pivotal period of naval history. 


Follow Admiral Farragut onto a 
replica of his flagship, USS Hartford. 
Go below deck and see where the 
sailors slept, ate and passed time 
playing music and writing letters. 
Then, look over Farragut's shoulder 
as he plots strategy from his cabin 
Catch up with the CSS Albemarle in a 
small port city on the Roanoke River. 
Climb on board the famous ironclad 
and brace yourself for combat as the 
ship comes under attack and the 
crew scrambles to battle station. 


Stand at the bow of the CSS 
Jackson and view the expansive 225- 


foot long hull of the largest surviving ills of the CAV AML demonstrat 
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scratch-made ironclad in the world. ily activities: (belod) Biigranieg shots 

Artifacts on display throughout Albemarle under construction in 
the museum tell unique stories, Pilla: aad’ 
including a daring capture of a 
Confederate ship's flag and the uni- 
form coat of the naval officer who 
commanded the CSS Virginia the day 
it fought the USS Monitor. 
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Living history program on board a 


GRAND OPENING WEEKEND 


March 9, 10, 11, 2001 


Museum Dedication © Civil War Era Music 


Columbus, Georgia 31902 
‘ gia 519 Living History Exhibits © Cannon Firings 


706-327-9798 
www.portcolumbus.org 


Free Admission during Grand Opening weekend 
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box—plus the best in check fraud protection features. Make your 
checks something worth remembering—order today. 
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ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS A photocopy of this coupon is acceptable 
; Enclose all 4 of the following items in an envelope. 

A. Completed Order Form B. Voided Check (or reorder form) | Name ~ - 

from current supply with any changes indicated C. Deposit Slip Daytime Phone ( ) 
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¢ Edwin Bearss ¢ The Atlanta Campaign 

¢ Dennis Frye ¢ Leadership at Shiloh 

¢ Dr. Richard McMurry ¢ Mapping the Gettysburg Campaign 
¢ Colonel J.E.B. Stuart, IV ¢ Jackson at 2nd Manassas 

¢ Wiley Sword ¢ The Best and the Worst Civil War 
¢ Dr. Brian Steel Wills —— 


¢ The Decisive Battles 


@ And others 


Lane" at Antietam and the second 
Gettysburg, led by Ed Bearss 


¢ And more, including tours of ee 
Still time to sign up for ay at 


"The Great Invasion" 
Seminar and tour with Ted Alexander 
and Jerry Holsworth 
March 30 & 31 & April 1, 2001 


Also, as seen on C-Span, Eye 

of the Storm, A Civil War Odyssey, 
slide program based on the newly 
published diary about a Union 
soldier on the Peninsula. Presented 
by Dr. Charles Bryan, Director of 
the Virginia Historical Society. 


In the Footsteps of the 
Iron Brigade 

Seminar & Tour w/Lance Herdegen 

October 19, 20 & 21 


Chambersburg Civil War Seminars 
A Division of the 


Greater Chambersburg Chamber of Commerce 
75 S. Second St., Chambersburg, PA * 717-264-7101 
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Cnlistory.com 
Your Premiere Civil War Resource 


Authors Section 
Biographies 
Books 
Classified Ads 
Databases = 
Event Calendars 
Forums 

Letters & Diaries 


Newsletter 


Original Articles 
Reenactors Info 
Regimental Data 


The best source for Civil War information! 
Ehistory.com has fascinating original articles, 
first hand accounts and a searchable version of 
the "WAR OF THE REBELLION OFFICIAL 
RECORDS". 


http://www.ehistory.com 
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Editorial 


COMPLEXITY 


THIS ISSUE’S ARTICLE BY CHARLES DEW on the 
secession commissioners is an important one. By helping 
us to understand the “why” of secession, he writes, these 
apostles of disunion have gone a long way toward 
answering that all-important question (with which he 
begins his article), “The Civil War was fought over what 
important issue?” 

True enough. Even so, the arguments of the commis- 
sioners yield only one piece of the puzzle. Anyone with 
any respect for historical evidence must acknowledge that 
slavery had a great deal to do with the secession of the 
seven Deep South states (the case of the four that seceded 
subsequently is more complex). Yet that is but the first 
step in understanding an enormously complex historical 
event. We need to understand precisely what is meant by 
“slavery” in this context. Are we referring to the peculiar 
institution itself, or to the racial hierarchy of which it was 
the linchpin? Or to the entire antebellum, conservative, 
rural culture of which slavery was an intrinsic compo- 
nent? And as James McPherson and several of our 
correspondents point out, “what caused secession” and 
“what caused the war” are two related but nonetheless 
different questions. 

One of this issue’s correspondents accuses “revision- 
ist” historians of exaggerating the significance of slavery 
as a factor in the war, in order to taint Southern soldiers 
with the defense of an odious institution, and thus 
indirectly ennoble their Northern foe. That of course 
would be unacceptable. But the opposite is also unaccept- 
able—denying the significance of slavery in order to 
avoid the admission that Confederate soldiers were 
fighting for its maintenance. Unacceptable—and totally 
unnecessary. For what brought about secession and what 
caused the war are not necessarily what motivated the 
soldiers, whether in blue or gray. Once the issue 
became that of WAR (between the states), new issues 
were introduced. Certainly some Southerners fought to 
preserve slavery, or the existing racial order, but many 
took up arms out of simple patriotism—identification 
with and loyalty toward their state and community. 
Others were motivated by a belief in self-determina- 
tion—which led them to resist the encroachments of 
“Black Republicanism.” And in many cases their 
motivation was a complex mixture of these and other 
factors. Nor should we assume that the motivation of 
those who instigated secession, or of the political 
leadership of the Confederacy, was necessarily the same 
as that of the rank and file. 

All this and more will be explored in future 
articles, but not (apart from your letters) in the next 
couple of issues, which will be devoted almost entirely 
to military topics (see page 73). (continued on page 87) 
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CHINESE IN THE CIVIL WAR 

In the April 1999 issue (Ne*S, vol. 2, #4), 
we described Chinese in the Civil War. We 
would like to give further credit to researchers 
who assisted us both then and in the recent 
past. Terry Foenander of Toowoomba, 
Queensland, Australia, has been studying Asi- 
atics in the Civil War for many years and is a 
pioneer in the field. The results of his exten- 
sive work can be seen at: http://dataline.net.au/ 
~tfoen/. He was the discoverer of the New York 
Times article (“A Chinaman From Rebeldom,” 
which appeared as a sidebar] about Chinese 
Confederate John Fouenty, and calls our atten- 
tion to the correct citation for that article: Sat- 
urday, March 12, 1864, front page. 

Another researcher with major contribu- 
tions is Gordon Kwok of Sharon, Massachu- 
setts, whose website at http://hometown.aol 
.com/gordonkwok/accsacw.html contains a 
wealth of data and images. A third major con- 
tributor, Ruthanne Lum McCunn, after her 
seminal article in Chinese America, has fur- 
thered explored the factors in China in the 
1860s that impelled outward migration. 

—Thomas P. Lowry and Edward S. Milligan 


A YACHT AND A REVOLVER 

The article on “Florida’s Inner Blockade” 
[vol. 4 #2] was excellent! Regarding the expe- 
dition to salvage the yacht America, despite 
Captain Stephen’s aversion to violence, there 
was some! My great-grand uncle, Charles 
Rollins, was on the expedition. He had served 
a prewar enlistment as a sailor on the U.S.S. 
Merrimack. In 1861 he joined Co. A, New 
Hampshire Volunteers, at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. As the company left for the war, 
the townspeople presented each member of the 
company with a personally engraved, brass 
frame “Navy” Colt revolver. 

Based on his previous naval service, Rollins 
ended up as “Naval Infantry” on the U.S.S. 
Ottawa, and participated in the events de- 
scribed in the article. He was later sent on the 
America expedition to guard the work party. 
The America was scuttled in a narrow creek, 
sunk about to her deck, with her mast cut off. 
One night, Rollins loaned his revolver to an- 
other sentry who had none. In the morning, 
that sentry was found dead (“driven in”) and 
the Colt was gone! That’s not the end of the 
story though. In 1897, a farmer somewhere in 
Florida plowed up a wooden box in his field, 


containing two pistols, one of which belonged 
to Rollins. Going by the engraving, the farmer 
was able to locate Rollins in New Hampshire 
and return the Colt, and the local paper ran an 
illustrated story on it. 

Rollins lived until 1918, but by 1925 the 
Colt was gone from our branch of the family, 
and its present whereabouts is unknown. 


The yacht America at Annapolis about 1870. 
(U.S. Naval Historical Center) 


The America was salvaged, and later be- 
came General Butler’s yacht. After a very long 
career, she was hauled out at Annapolis and 
stored in a shed pending a planned post-WWII 
restoration. During the winter of 1944, a 
buildup of heavy, wet snow on the shed’s roof 
caused it to collapse, damaging the old ship 
beyond repair. 

—Paul A. Miller, Milton, Wisconsin 


“WHAT CAUSED THE CIVIL WAR?” 

[ask in the name of fairness that you please 
print my response below to some of the things 
said about my letter to you concerning Dr. 
James M. McPherson’s article on “What caused 
the Civil War?” [Ne*S, vol. 4, #1] 

He writes in his response that my letter 
{“Crossfire,” vol. 4, #3] stated he said that sla- 
very was the “only reason for the war.” He is 
correct, and I apologize. 

His suggestion that slavery caused the war 
was not stated, but instead strongly implied. 
His use of pictures and quotations of Lincoln, 
Calhoun, Douglass, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, John Brown and the 
Currier and Ives lithograph are akin to sub- 
liminal messages. I am not as well read as the 
learned Dr. McPherson, but I consider myself 
a reasonably intelligent person and smart 
enough to know when I am being maneuvered 
or influenced to think a certain way. Just look 
at the content of the article, more than six pages 
out of ten deal with slavery. 

He writes that he did not say, “...the high 
minded and moralistic North....” No, he did 
not say that, and I did not say that he did. 
(Maybe both of us need to read more carefully). 

I made that statement in my email ques- 
tioning why the Emancipation Proclamation 
did not free slaves in the North but only in 
Southern States not then controlled by the 
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North. It was in fact a purely a political ma- 
neuver to insure that European countries 
starved for Southern products would stay out 
of the “Civil War” (which by the way is a war 
between two groups fighting for control of the 
same country or nation). The WAR FOR 
SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE was between 
two separate countries as evidenced by the 
documents of parole for my ancestors which 
mention specifically the United States of 
America and the Confederate States of America. 

He says Lincoln never said, “Let them go? 
Let them go? Where then shall we get our rev- 
enues.” My source: Abraham Lincoln, as cited 
in Memoirs of Service Afloat, Raphael Semmes 
(The Blue and Gray Press, Secaucus, N.J. 1987), 
p. 59. 

He refutes my claim that U.S. Grant owned 
slaves after the war. Technically he his correct. 
The Grant slaves were owned by his wife (The 
Gray Book, 1909). The Grant slaves were freed 
eight months after the war by the 13th Amend- 
ment, which by the way was passed with the 
help of seven Southern States that later were 
conveniently dismissed from the Union when 
the 14th Amendment became law without the 
required two-thirds majority (fact look it up if 
you do not believe). 

He says that tariffs on products from the 
following four states—Virginia, the Carolinas 
and Georgia—never amounted to anywhere 
near two-thirds of the Federal budget. My 
source: Senator Thomas H. Benton in a speech 
in 1828 stated “Under Federal legislation, the 
exports of the South have been the basis for the 
Federal revenue.... Virginia, the two Carolinas 
and Georgia, may be said to defray three- 
fourths, of the annual expense of supporting 
the Federal Government.” Memoirs of Service 
Afloat, Raphael Semmes (The Blue and Gray 
Press, Secaucus, N.J. 1987), p. 57-58. 

Further evidence on this point: “the export 
of cotton alone from the South in 1859 was 
valued at $161,434,923, while the total export 
of all goods from the North in 1859 was a mere 
$78,217,202.” Lyon G. Tyler, A Confederate Cat- 
echism (Holdcroft, Va., 1935), p. 37. Does the 
number suggested by Senator Benton seem out 
of line when all the other Southern crops ex- 
ported to Europe and carrying higher tariffs 
than Northern goods are considered? 

Come on let’s wake up here! 

Dr. McPherson states (in opposition to my 
statement) that Massachusetts was not the first 
colony to legalize slavery. My Source: Massa- 
chusetts passed a law in 1646 by which Indians 
could be seized, held as slaves and exported for 
sale. Is this not slavery because it was Indians? 

Massachusetts was, in addition, the site 
where the first slave ship The Desire was 
equipped and sailed: George H. Moore, Notes 
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on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts (D. 
Appleton and Company, New York, N.Y.: 
1866), pp. 5, 47. I ask what colony legalized 
slavery before that? 

He denies my contention that Virginia was 
not the first state to attempt to abolish slavery. 
On October 5, 1778, while Patrick Henry was 
governor, Virginia outlawed the trading of 
slaves. W.E.B. DuBois, The Suppression of the 
African Slave Trade to the United States of 
America (Russell and Russell Inc., New York, 
NY: 1965), p. 14. 

—Ron Jones, A Devoted Reader 
ED.: | choose the illustrations and write the 
captions—which are I would have thought 
anything but subliminal. See this issue’s edi- 
torial. 
+ + 


Ever since I read Professor McPherson’s 
article on “What Caused the Civil War” I’ve 
been struggling to compose an appropriate 
response. What I have to say may seem like a 
simplified argument, and merely pointing out 
the obvious, but I’m afraid it is simple and 
obvious. The war was not caused by slavery. 
The war came from the North. It was fought 
mainly in the South and certainly against the 
South. If the North had not opposed South- 
ern Independence with war there wouldn't 
have been a war. Professor McPherson him- 
self stated this near the end of his article. It 
was exactly the same situation as in the struggle 
between England and the American colonies. 
If England had not opposed American Inde- 
pendence with war there wouldn't have been 
a Revolutionary War. Now, both England and 
the North had a right to oppose independence 
for the colonies and the Southern states. Many 
colonials and southerners even opposed the 
idea. What they didn’t have the right to do was 
to oppose it with war. 

What still amazes me is how they did it 
with such vicious self-righteousness. I have no 
time for endless arguments over the legality 
of secession or whether it was constitutional 
or not. Nothing gave the North the right to 
treat the South the way they did, nor did En- 
gland have such right. To burn towns and cit- 
ies, devastate countryside, and terrorize civil- 
ians, was despicable behaviour. The Union 
navy mercilessly shelled the beautiful city of 
Charleston, Union troops burned the lovely 
homes along the Ashely river, the peaceful 
farms of the Shenendoah Valley were ravaged. 
Sherman gleefully gave South Carolina a belly 
full of war, and made Georgia howl, just as he 
promised. We saw such actions illustrated in 
the movie “The Patriot,” carried out by the 
British, yet the Yankees were even worse. 

In his first inaugural address Lincoln re- 
peated his previous position that he would not 
oppose slavery in the territories where it ex- 
isted. Yet secession he would not abide, stating 
that, on your heads and not ours is the onus 
of civil war. Stating, in effect, that he believed 


they deserved what they were going to get. Of 
course Prof. McPherson is correct in saying that 
Lincoln engineered the Sumter affair to make 
the South appear to be the aggressor. Was there 
not a Confederate commission in Washington 
for months trying to peacefully resolve the af- 
fair, which he refused even to meet? 

I don’t think that Prof. McPherson has 
proved that the Deep South seceded to protect 
slavery yet even if that were so it was opposi- 
tion to secession and not opposition to slavery 
that led the North to make war, accompanied, 
of course, by the belief that they had the right 
to do so. 

—Byron F. Hovey, Asheville, NC 


* +e 


I have just read the letters to the editor in 
North & South’s volume 4, #3 commenting on 
James McPherson’s prior article “What Caused 
the Civil War”—in particular Ron Jones’ de- 
nunciation of that article. In his response to 
Jones, McPherson did an excellent job of cor- 
recting Jones’ misreading of the article and mis- 
representation of the facts, except with regard 
to one issue—that vicious export tariff that 
SCV mythology continues to insist the North 
imposed on Southern cotton production. 

Jones writes, “In a nation with no income 
tax much of the revenue for the federal budget 
came from tariffs on Southern agricultural 
products.” Nonsense. The federal government 
never imposed an export tariff on Southern 
cotton or any other Southern agricultural 
product. Article 1, Section 9, Clause 5 of the 
US Constitution states unequivocally that “No 
tax or duty shall be laid on Articles exported 
from any State.” If Jones were more familiar 
with primary Southern sources on the subject, 
he would know that the pre-ACW tariff fric- 
tion between North and South involved taxes 
on imports, not exports. 

OK. What about import duties? Could 
these have damaged the South to the extent that 
secession and civil war were justified? Certainly 
not. Before the ACW, the rate of federal taxa- 
tion was tiny by today’s standards. The total 
revenues of the federal government in 1860 
amounted to a mere $56,054,000. The popu- 
lation of the whole US in 1860 was 33,443,321. 
Thus, federal taxation from all sources, includ- 
ing land sales and liquor taxes, was less than 
$2.00 per person. Even if the 9,103,332 people 
in the soon-to-secede Southern states paid all 
of the federal taxation in 1860 (which they did 
not), their per capita cost would still have been 
less than $7.00 for the entire year. From these 
inconsequential sums, another secessionist 
myth has been created and sustained in the 
SCV for 140 years. 

—Dick Greenwald, Sarasota, Florida 
+ + OF 

I enjoyed James McPherson’s recent article 
entitled “What Caused the Civil War?” and was 
not surprised to read the follow-up correspon- 
dence, much of which disagreed with Mr. 
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McPherson’s belief that the South seceded over 
slavery. The issue is sensitive to Southerners 
because to admit its validity is to question the 
essence of “the Lost Cause.” Yet the facts speak 
for themselves. As Mr. McPherson suggested, 
people interested in the cause of the Civil War 
ought to read the sentiments of those South- 
erners who advocated secession. 

The University of North Carolina Press re- 
cently published a book entitled Southern Pam- 
phlets on Secession, November 1860-April 1861, 
edited by Jon L. Wakelyn. The primary reason 
for secession stated continuously in these 
twenty pamphlets is the South’s need to pre- 
serve slavery from potential destruction by a 
hostile Republican Congress. As former Florida 
governor Richard Keith Call wrote in Febru- 
ary 1861: “There is one disturbing, one dan- 
gerous cause,—the angry controversy arising 
on the institution of AFRICAN slavery, and 
unless this controversy can be amicably ad- 
justed there must be a perpetual end of the 
Union, an everlasting separation of the North 
from the South.” (emphasis in the original) 

Virginia Senator Robert M.T. Hunter de- 
livered a speech on the floor of the U.S. Senate 
in January 1861 blaming the Radical Republi- 
cans for driving the South to secession. He ac- 
cused them of having “...commenced a regular 
warfare upon the system of slavery in the 
South; upon the social system of the States 
which tolerated the institution of slavery.” He 
warned the Senate “I know of instances in 
which nations have prospered when their alle- 
giance was transferred by force from one coun- 
try to another. I know of none which survived 
the sudden and total prostration of its social 
system. To do that is to reduce them to anar- 
chy, which is the death of a nation or a people.” 

Finally, let me end with a quote from then 
Mississippi Senator Jefferson Davis in a speech 
he made to Congress on January 10, 1861, just 
eleven days before he resigned his senate seat 
to join the Confederate States of America. 
While warning Congress that other states 
would join the secession movement unless 
Congress defused the situation at Ft. Sumter, 
Davis blamed the Radical Republican attacks 
on slavery for this crisis: “Your platform on 
which you elected your candidate denies us 
equality. Your votes refuse to recognize our 
domestic institutions which preexisted the for- 
mation of the Union, or property which was 
guarded by the Constitution. You refuse us that 
equality without which we should be degraded 
if we remained in the Union. You elect a can- 
didate upon the basis of sectional hostility; one 
who in his speeches, now thrown broadcast 
over the country, made a distinct declaration 
of war upon our institutions.” 

I agree that the South may have seceded 
over “State Rights,” but the “right” at issue was 
the right to own slaves. 

—Jim Heenehan, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
(continued on page 58) 
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SHORT ROUNDS 
Shoeing the Troops: Army 
Footwear 

Union army regulations provided 
that each soldier be issued two pairs of 
shoes a year. There were two main types, 
which had suitably bureaucratic names, 
but were most commonly known as 
“Jefferson Booties” and “Brogans.” 

The “booties” were named after 
former Secretary of War Jefferson Davis, 
who had introduced them to the service 
because they were cheaper than the stan- 
dard issue shoe. They were made from 
leather with a papier maché heel, were 
very narrow, could be worn on either 
foot, and were not sized. As a result, 
small-footed men had to stuff them with 
newspaper or rags lest they fall off, while 
big-footed men had to suffer from blis- 
ters, corns, and worse. Although Davis 
made quite a number of valuable inno- 
vations during his tenure at the War De- 
partment, the booties definitely were not 
one of them, and soon passed from the 
scene, 

“Brogans” were heavier than boo- 
ties, and cost more, about $2.00 a pair 
($80-$100 in today’s money). Made of 
leather, they usually had a square toe, 
with a wooden heel and some arch sup- 
port. They came in lefts and rights, and 
were sized, which meant they were much 
more comfortable than the booties. They 
acquired the nickname “brogans”— 
Gaelic for shoe—because they reminded 
Irish soldiers of the common work shoes 
back in the Old Sod. 

Both Jefferson Booties and Brogans 
were often worn by Confederate troops, 
who took advantage of captured stocks 
whenever they could. But there were 
never enough, and Southern troops were 
often shod with cheap shoes originally 
intended for slaves, or improvised moc- 
casins out of raw cowhide. If one tied the 


ES SS 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 
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raw hide around the foot, with the hairy 
side in and the bloody side out, after a 
few days the leather would mold to the 
foot and provide a surprisingly comfort- 
able shoe. Of course until they dried, the 
shoes were rather foul. 

Irish veterans of the Civil War who 
made it back to the Emerald Isle often 
found themselves under arrest by the 
British authorities, because their foot- 
wear marked them as American veter- 
ans. This put them under suspicion of 
being members of the Fenian Brother- 
hood, many of whom had enlisted in the 
Union army in order to acquire military 
skills that they could use for the libera- 
tion of Ireland. 


Ooops! 

On July 1, 1863, large forces, both 
Union and Confederate, were trudging 
along hot, dusty roads in Pennsylvania, 
bound for a small town named Gettys- 
burg. Among those numerous troops 
was a regiment of Massachusetts men in 
the XII Corps, wearily making their way 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Rear Admiral Andrew Foote, who com- 
manded the U.S. Navy gunboats that sup- 
ported Major General U.S. Grant’s opera- 
tions against Forts Henry and Donelson 
early in 1862, had entered the navy as a 
midshipman on December 4, 1822, 
whereupon he promptly resigned from 
West Point. 

The 5,597 Union dead during the Battle 
of the Wilderness (May 5-7, 1864) ex- 
ceeded the combined American battle 
deaths of both the War of 1812 (2,260) 
and the Mexican War (1,733), which to- 
gether lasted nearly five years. 
Confederate Brigadier General James G. 
Martin was nicknamed “Old One Wing,” 
because he had lost his right arm in the 
Mexican War. 

The cost of outfitting a Union cavalry regi- 
ment was approximately $500,000. 
Colonel Archibald Gracie, Jr., son of Con- 
federate Brigadier General Archibald 
Gracie, Sr., and author of several works 
on the Civil War, was a passenger in the 
ill-fated Titanic, and later wrote The Truth 
About the Titanic. 

Harvard lost 202 alumni during the Civil 
War, of whom 138 died for the Union and 
64 for the Confederacy. 


Y 


> 
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Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


along the Emmitsburg Road. As they 
passed through one hamlet, a woman 
went among the dust-covered troops 
“with evident delight,” shaking hands 
and offering greetings. 

Then an American flag passed by. 

Suddenly, “in a tone of great dis- 
gust,” the woman said, “I thought you 
were Rebs,” turned around, and stalked 
off. 


The Kearny Patch 

Union Major General Philip Kearny, 
called by Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson 
the “Bravest man in the Union Army,” 
and who met his death at Chantilly on 
September 1, 1862, was responsible for 
the invention of one of the most endur- 
ing of American military traditions—the 
unit patch. 

As the story has it, while command- 
ing the Third Division of the III Corps 
during the Peninsular Campaign, Kearny 
came upon some officers loitering by the 
side of a road. He gave the men a severe 
dressing down, and then, much to his 


At a “Commercial Convention” in 1859, 
representatives of most of the southern 
states resolved that the African slave trade | 
should be reopened, a measure which was 
enthusiastically endorsed by a delegate 
from Mississippi named Jefferson Davis. | 
At the Battle of Shiloh all six of the divi- 
sion commanders in the Union army of 
the Tennessee were lawyers: Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, John A. McClernand, Benjamin 
M. Prentiss, William Tecumseh Sherman, 
Lew Wallace, and W.H.L Wallace. 


‘+ 
. 


Brigadier General James G. Martin, 
US Army Military History Institute. 
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“Combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the 
ordinary course of judicial proceedings.” 


—Abraham Lincoln. Proclamation Calling for 75,000 Volunteers, April 15, 1861 


embarrassment, discovered that they 
were not from his command. 

Shortly thereafter he ordered all the 
men in his division to sew a red diamond 
patch to their caps. Inspired by his idea, 
in the spring of 1863 Daniel Butterfield 
designed similar badges for the rest of 
the Army of the Potomac, a practice that 
soon spread to the rest of the Union 
army, and was revived in a somewhat 
different fashion during World War I, in 
the form of the shoulder patch. 


Above and Beyond the Call of Duty 


The courage, discipline, and devo- 
tion of the Confederate soldier in battle 
has never been in doubt. But the nobler 
qualities of the men in gray were prob- 
ably never put to a sterner test than on 
June 30, 1863—the eve of the Battle of 
Gettysburg. 

On that occasion Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Arthur Fremantle, a British observer 
serving with the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, reports that a considerable store 
of whiskey was discovered at Chambers- 
burg, a small town not far from Gettys- 
burg. As one of the reasons for the inva- 
sion of Pennsylvania was to lay in 
supplies for the army, a great deal of this 
whisky was gathered up along with less 
exciting items like victuals and shoes. But 
not all of the fire water could be taken. 

Since leaving so much alcohol lying 
around might create a problem, a con- 
tingent of Texas troops from Brigadier 
General Jerome B. Robertson’s brigade 
were assigned to destroy it. The tempta- 
tion was great, for the men had been 
marching for weeks with but little op- 
portunity to relax. 

Nevertheless, as Fremantle put it, 
“they did their duty like good soldiers,” 
in the face of a test of their courage, dis- 
cipline, and devotion as great as any ever 
posed by Yankee shot, shell, and ball. 


POETIC LICENSE 


The Unsung Heroes 

Although there was considerable 
resistance to the enlistment of black 
troops during the Civil War, they quickly 
made themselves a reputation once in 
action. However, the war was no sooner 
ended when, despite the continued ex- 


cellent service rendered by black regi- 
ments in the Regular Army, the fighting 
qualities of African-American troops 
began to be denigrated. By the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century it was un- 
usual to find mention of military ser- 
vice by blacks in the war. 


DUNBAR HOUSE STATE HISTORIC SITE 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar (1872-1906) 


In his “The Unsung Heroes,” from 
which the piece below has been taken, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, an African- 
American poet and novelist from Ohio, 
attempted to recall the service of black 
troops. Dunbar first gained public atten- 
tion with his dialect verses and stories 
about black life, beginning with “Oak 
and Ivy” in 1893. Later proving as ca- 
pable a hand with standard English verse 
and novels which focused on white char- 
acters, Dunbar produced fourteen vol- 
umes of verse and fiction in his brief life. 
Though now little read, his works were 
quite popular in his day, earning him the 
sobriquet “The Poet of his People.” 

THE UNSUNG HEROES 
A song for the unsung heroes who rose in 
their country’s need, 
When the life of the land was threatened 
by the slaver’s cruel greed, 

For the men who came from the 
cornfield, who came from the plough 
and the flail, 

Who rallied round when they heard the 
sound of the mighty man of the rail. 


They went to the blue lines gladly, and 
the blue lines took them in, 
And the men who saw their muskets’ fire 
thought not of their dusky skin. 
The gray lines rose and melted beneath 
their scathing showers, 

And they said, “Tis true, they have 
forced to do, these old slave boys of ours.” 
Ah, Wagner saw their glory, and Pillow 
knew their blood, 

That poured on a nation’s altar, a 
sacrificial flood. 

Port Hudson heard their war-cry that 
smote its smoke-filled air, 

And the old free fires of their savage sires 
again were kindled here. 

They laid them down where the rivers 
the greening valleys gem. 

And the song of the thund’rous cannon 
was their sole requiem, 

And the great smoke wreath that 
mingled its hue with the dusky cloud, 
Was the flag that furled o’er a saddened 
world, and the sheet that was their 
shroud. 

Oh, Mighty God of Battles Who held 
them in Thy hand, 

Who gave them strength through the 
whole day’s length, to fight for their 
native land, 

They are lying dead on the hillsides, they 
are lying dead on the plain, 

And we have not the fire to smite the lyre 
and sing them one brief strain. 
Give, Thou, some seer the power to sing 
them in their might, 

The men who feared the master’s whip, 
but did not fear the fight; 

That he may tell of their virtues as 
minstrels did of old, 

Till the pride of face and hate of race 
grow obsolete and cold. 

A song for the unsung heroes who stood 
the awful test, 

When the humblest host that the land 
could boast went forth to meet the best; 
A song for the unsung heroes who fell on 
the bloody sod, 

Who fought their way from night to day 

and struggled up to God. 
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PROFILE 
A Mystery Solved 


The murder of Abraham Lincoln 
may be the most widely investigated 
crime in American history. Beginning 
with the 1865 military commission that 
tried the conspirators and filled thou- 
sands of pages with testimony, and end- 
ing with the latest television docudrama, 
the story of that dramatic night has fas- 
cinated and horrified generations of 
Americans. With dozens of books and 
hundreds of articles already in print, it 
would seem unlikely that any new pieces 
of evidence might be found today, but a 
recent discovery in the case of George A. 
Atzerodt has filled in one of the story’s 
blank spots. 

Atzerodt was only thirty years old 
when he died on the gallows for his part 
in the conspiracy. His short life was ad- 
venturous, if not productive. He was born 
in Prussia and came to the United States 
with his family when he was nine. The 
Richters, relatives of the Atzerodts, were 
already living near Germantown in 
Maryland’s Montgomery County. After 
a brief joint farming venture with the 
Richters, the Atzerodts moved on to 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, where 
George’s father, Johann, ran a blacksmith 
shop until his death around 1858. The 
widow Atzerodt and her two married 
daughters moved to Baltimore, while 
George, the future conspirator, and his 
brother John, set up a carriage-painting 
business at Port Tobacco, Maryland, on 
the lower Potomac River. 

When the war came, John took a job 
with the Union army, serving as a pro- 


vost marshal detective in Baltimore, while 
George, whose sympathies lay more with 
the South, stayed on at Port Tobacco. 
There he made a living as a nighttime 
blockade-runner, rowing Confederate 
spies and couriers across the Potomac. 
Atzerodt was brought into John Wilkes 
Booth’s conspiracy in January 1865, by 
John Surratt and Thomas Harbin, two 
Confederate agents who had been intro- 
duced to Booth in December by Dr. 
Samuel Mudd. 

The original conspirator’s plot was 
designed to kidnap Lincoln. With the sur- 
render of the Army of Northern Virginia 
on April 9, 1865, and the collapse of the 
Confederacy, a kidnapping seemed 
pointless. On the morning of April 14, 
1865, Booth switched the plot to one of 
multiple murder: kill the president, the 
vice president and the secretary of state. 
Atzerodt was assigned the task of killing 
Vice President Andrew Johnson, who was 
then staying at the Kirkwood House, a 
fashionable Washington hotel. 

As Booth was firing his derringer 
into the back of Lincoln’s skull, Atzerodt 
was drinking in the bar of the Kirkwood 
Hotel. His intended victim, the soon-to- 
be President Andrew Johnson, was only 
a few feet away, preparing for bed. For 
reasons he never revealed, Atzerodt de- 
cided not to carry out his assignment. He 
went out of the Kirkwood House, 
mounted his rented horse, and headed up 
Tenth Street. There, a large and agitated 
crowd showed him that Booth had done 
his work. Now, Atzerodt knew that he 
would be hunted, and he began a convo- 
luted flight west to his childhood neigh- 
borhood, near Germantown. 


First, he rode to the seedy Pennsyl- 
vania House on “C” Street, had a drink 
in the bar, and then visited the Keleher 
and Pywell stables, where around 11:30 
p.m. he returned his rented horse. 

Out on the streets, the alarm was 
sounded in every direction, and the clat- 
tering hoofs of Union cavalry patrols ter- 
rified Atzerodt. He had been carrying a 
large Bowie knife, which he now threw 
away. He rode an eastbound trolley to the 
end of the line, at the Washington Navy 
Yard. Unable to secure lodging with an 
acquaintance who operated a store there, 
he returned to the Pennsylvania Hotel 
(also known as the Kimmel House). It 
was now almost two o'clock on Saturday 
morning. He registered at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, and slept for three hours on 
a mattress with five other guests. After 
this brief nap, he awoke, put on his boots, 
and started to walk toward Georgetown. 
He did not pay his hotel bill. 

At a grocery, which occupied the 
present-day location of the corner of 
Wisconsin and “M” Streets, Atzerodt 
pawned his revolver for $10.00. After a 
brief stop for breakfast at the home of an 
old friend, the Widow Metz, the fugitive 
boarded the Rockville stagecoach at its 
Georgetown stop. The Rockville Pike 
passed through Tennalytown, where the 
road intersected with an army service 
road, now the corner of Wisconsin Av- 
enue and Military Road. There, the army 
had set up a picket post, searching for 
fleeing conspirators. The stagecoach 
stopped behind a long line of farm wag- 
ons, waiting for permission to proceed. 
Here, Atzerodt climbed down and tried 
his luck—on foot. He sauntered toward 


1) Looking north along Wisconsin Avenue. Intersection of Military Road at point where cars are stopped, and barricades appear. It was here that the 
picket post was set up. 2) The Montgomery House (hotel) in Georgetown where Atzerodt caught the stage for Rockville (currently Urdong’s Women’s 
store.) 3) Looking east along Military Road. Pickets located here. 4) Tombstone of Ernest Hartman Richter, cousin of George Atzerodt. Atzerodt was 
headed for Hartman Richter farm when he passed pickets on Saturday morning. 5) Original cabin of Frederick Grusendorf. Located a short distance 
from Richter farm. Atzerodt passed by this house on the way to Richter’s. Last surviving structure from civil war Germantown. 
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the guard position, greeting each wait- 
ing driver, making small talk, joking and 
gossiping. When he reached the soldiers, 
he continued this socialization, buying 
hard cider and drinking with the guards. 
The sergeant in charge seemed to enjoy 
the company of this friendly German fel- 
low, and waved him through. The histo- 
rian Edward Steers wrote: “The lax ser- 
geant would soon be arrested and 
ordered to stand court martial for his fail- 
ure, but no record of his case has been 
found. Thus, his name and fate have es- 
caped history.” Before we can tell the 
sergeant’s story, however, we must first 
complete the tale of Atzerodt’s further 
flight and capture. 

After the fugitive was allowed to pass 
on from the checkpoint at Tennalytown, 
he hitched a ride with a farmer; by dusk 
on April 15, they were three miles north 
of Rockville. There, he bade his driver 
good bye, had a drink at Mullican’s Sa- 
loon and Blacksmith Shop, and then 


SERGEANT CHUBB 


HO WAS this Sergeant Chubb, 
who missed the moment of fame 
and glory that might have been his, 
had he arrested Atzerodt? Chubb enlisted in 
Company H of the 13th Michigan Infantry 
in October 1861, at the age of eighteen. Eight 
weeks later, he was hospitalized with typhoid 
fever. His captain recalled a feverish delirium 
such that Chubb, “Just a young boy, was in- 
sane during his fever, and had to be held 
down.” He later returned to duty, but his per- 
sistent weakness led to a disability discharge, 
with three diagnoses: “Chronic Diarrhea, Spi- 
nal Irritation, and General Debility.” He left 
the army at Louisville, in May 1862. 

His health improved at home, and in 
September 1863 he enlisted in the 13th Bat- 
tery, Michigan Light Artillery. Within a year, 
he was a sergeant. After his arrest and trial in 


walked until almost midnight. At this late 
hour, he stopped at Kinder’s Mill, near 
Great Seneca Creek, and the proprietor 
let him sleep in the mill building. (Kinder 
was accused of being a conspirator and 
for his act of hospitality, spent three 
weeks in Old Capitol Prison, while his 
case was being investigated.) 

Easter Sunday dawned bright and 
clear. Atzerodt invited himself to break- 
fast at the house of Hezekiah Metz, an- 
other old friend, and then went on to the 
house of his cousin, Ernest Richter, where 
he was arrested three days later. Atzerodt 
was tried, convicted, hanged and buried 
at the Washington Arsenal. 

Now, what of the sergeant who 
might have caught him in Tennalytown? 

On May 3, 1865, only nineteen days 
after the assassination, Sergeant Lewis L. 
Chubb, 13th Michigan Light Artillery, 
was court-martialed on two charges. 

In the first, he was accused of being 
drunk while sergeant of the picket “on 


the Atzerodt incident, he was mustered out 
with his regiment in July 1865. In 1884, at the 
age of forty-one, he applied for a pension. He 
stated that his right leg was so badly swollen 
that he could barely walk; the examining doc- 
tor found nothing wrong. In his appeal let- 
ter, Chubb told the Pension Bureau, “I never 
even took off my coat. The doctor glanced at 
me and walked out of the room.” There were 
further examinations and further opinions. 
All the examiners agreed that Chubb was five 
foot seven inches tall, with blue eyes and a 
dark complexion. Other than that, medical 
opinion varied widely: “His entire spine is 
tender,” “There is no sign of any disease,” 
“Many joints are enlarged,” “His heart is ir- 
regular.” When Chubb was fifty-two, his con- 
dition again became one that all the doctors 
could agree on—he was dead. 


the turnpike road leading from George- 
town, D.C., to Rockville, Maryland.” 

The second charge was “disobedi- 
ence of orders”: in the specifications, it 
was noted that he had been posted at 3:00 
a.m. on April 15, 1865, and ordered “to 
arrest every man coming near, or at- 
tempting to pass from the city.” Twelve 
hours later, he received further orders, 
that he let pass persons coming into the 
city, and let out all persons recognized by 
the guard. This second charge concluded, 
“the said Sergeant Lewis Chubb.. .did, in 
violation of these instructions, permit 
one George C. Atzerodt, whom he had 
arrested and was holding in custody, to 
pass the lines and go toward Rockville, 
Maryland, unvouched-for and unrecog- 
nized.” Chubb pled “Not guilty.” 

The first witness was William 
Gaither, the man who had given Atzerodt 
a ride from Tennalytown to Rockville. He 
had gone to Georgetown on the 14th with 
a load of butter and eggs and while re- 
turning the next morning had reached 
the picket post around 10:00 a.m. He was 
delayed there four hours, until a new or- 
der came through and Sergeant Chubb 
had let him pass. Gaither had seen a man, 
he now knew to be Atzerodt, who was 
held by Chubb for almost four hours. 
When they were both released, Gaither 
gave the stranger a ride. He recalled that 
Atzerodt was “kind of a Jewish-looking 
man, about 5 feet 8 or 10 inches tall, 
lightish complexion, sandy mustache, 
very polite to everyone.” 

Gaither further remembered that 
Atzerodt had talked to almost everyone 
in the crowd and had claimed that his fa- 
ther lived near Germantown. While they 
awaited clearance to pass, Atzerodt 
bought Gaither two glasses of hard cider. 
The witness had seen two conversations 
between the fugitive and Sergeant Chubb. 
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The first was when Atzerodt bought both 
Gaither and the sergeant a drink, and the 
second occasion was just before Atzerodt 
climbed into the farm wagon and headed 
west. However, neither talk seemed to 
have much substance. 

Next, Colonel Charles H. Long, First 
New Hampshire Heavy Artillery, was 
called to the stand. He commanded the 
picket line in that sector and had received 
an order, only ninety minutes after Booth 
fired his fatal shot, to close the exits from 
the capital. However, he had no direct 
knowledge of Chubb’s actions, and was 
allowed to step down. 

Captain Charles Dupont, 13th Mich- 
igan Light Artillery, was at Fort Reno, 
D.C., near Tennalytown, the night of the 
assassination, and was part of the chain 
of command between Colonel Long and 
Sergeant Chubb. He recalled that the ini- 
tial order was to pass no one out of the 
city and a later order, around 1:00 p.m., 
directed the guards to search all wagons, 
arrest suspicious-looking persons, and 
take the names of all persons let through. 

Lieutenant Colonel Colwert Pier, 
president of the court, pressed the wit- 
ness to clarify the exact meaning of these 
orders, which had been sent verbally to 
Sergeant Chubb: “Did you understand 
that order to mean to pass anyone not 
suspicious looking with or without teams 
[of horses]?” Dupont replied, “No, Sir. I 
understood the order to mean to pass 
only those with teams.” Dupont thought 
that his order was clear; the court did not. 
Both agreed that Chubb had received no 
written orders. Dupont defended this 
action, saying, “When I receive a verbal 
order, I send a verbal order.” 

As to Sergeant Chubb’s being drunk, 
Dupont had visited the “grocery” (an 


1860s term for a liquor store) at Tennaly- 
town, and learned that Chubb had had a 
drink on April 15. However, there was no 
evidence that Chubb was actually drunk. 
Further, in his two years as a noncom- 
missioned officer, Chubb had never once 
been drunk while on duty. 

First Lieutenant Frederick Dean, also 
of Chubb’s regiment, had visited Sergeant 
Chubb’s post at 2:00 p.m. on April 15 and 
again at 1:00 a.m. on April 16, and saw 
neither intoxication nor failure to do his 
duty. 

Private Albert Richmond, 13th 
Michigan Light Artillery, had been the 
bearer of many of these verbal orders. He 
had asked Captain Dupont to define “sus- 
picious-looking persons,” and had been 
told that persons concealed in the wag- 
ons would be considered suspicious. 
Richmond’s testimony concluded with 
this recollection: “Captain Dupont called 
me back and said, ‘Tell Sergeant Chubb 
not to disturb any liquor...found in the 
wagons.” Here, the testimony closed. 

The Court weighed the evidence and 
found Chubb not guilty of both charges. 
With the country in a crisis of anger, de- 
spair, confusion, and fear, it was not sur- 
prising that the authorities sought per- 
sons to blame for any failure. It also seems 
that the orders about wagons and “sus- 
picious-looking persons” contained 
many possibilities of misinterpretation. 


Left: Hartman Richter 
This photograph has been misidentified 
by the National Archives as Samuel Mudd 
and by others as that of “Portugese ship 
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captain arrested in 1865. 

Right: Captain William E. Doster 
Former provost marshal of 
Washington, D.C., and lawyer who 
defended George Atzerodt. 


Additional confusion is seen in Captain 
Dupont’s understanding that he was to 
pass only those men with teams. Atzerodt 
had neither wagon nor horse, and cer- 
tainly no team. Why was he allowed to 
pass? 

On the other hand, Chubb seems to 
have decided that anyone who would buy 
him a drink could not possibly be “a sus- 
picious character.” In this, he was wrong. 

—Contributed by Thomas P. Lowry 


THOMAS P. LOWRY is a retired professor of 
psychiatry and the author of five Civil War 
books. His sixth, Swamp Doctor, the edited 
diary of a New York surgeon in North Caro- 
lina, will be published in July. He and his wife 
Beverly have just completed a computerized 
database of all 81,000 Union court-martials. 
The data can be searched by regiment, battle, 
and more than a dozen other variables. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS in this article are 
courtesy Ed Steers, Jr. 

Sources: 

* Chubb’s court-martial is from the National 
Archives, Record Group 153, file MM2513, 
and was located by Beverly A. Lowry. 

+ The description of Atzerodt’s flight and cap- 
ture is from a typescript by Edward Steers, Jr., 
and James O. Hall, located in the verticle files 
of Ford’s Theatre, and provided by Michael 
R. Maione, historian at Ford’s Theatre. 

* Chubb’s service records and pension file are 
at the National Archives. 


6) Dry Goods store managed by John Caldwell in Georgetown (no longer standing), lower level where Atzerodt pawned his revolver before 
going on to Lucinda Metz home. 7) Home of Lucinda Metz (left) in Georgetown. Atzerodt stopped here for breakfast before catching stage at 
Montgomery House for Rockville. 8) Burned out remnant of the home of Hartman Richter in Germantown. Destroyed by fire ca. 1986 
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Third Annual CIVIL WAR CONFERENCE with Gary W. Gallagher 


SECOND MANASSAS: 
LEE TAKES THE WARNORTHWARD 


May 30 - JuNE 3, 2001 


At the close of the 1862 Second Manassas 
Campaign, Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia had confronted and decisively defeated 
Federal forces commanded by John Pope. Join 
Gary W. Gallagher and an exceptional group 
of historians for lectures, walking tours, and 
lively discussions focused on a campaign that 
forged an army and ended a career. 


In lectures and tours you will examine 
maneuvering and fighting along the Rappahan- 
nock River, the battle of Cedar Mountain, 
Stonewall Jackson’s capture of the Union supply 
base at Manassas Junction, the battle of the 
Brawner Farm, the climactic battle of Second 
Manassas, and more. The tours include visits 
to sites not normally open to the public. 

By program’s end you will have a richer 
understanding of this important campaign and 
the terrain over which it was waged. 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


The Faculty Includes: William W. Bergen, 
Keith S. Bohannon, Peter $. Carmichael, Gary 
W. Gallagher, John J. Hennessy, Robert E.L. 
Krick, Robert K. Krick, William J. Miller, and 
Anne S. Rubin. 

The Topics Include: A Tactical Overview of 
Cedar Mountain and Second Manassas; John 
Bell Hood; Philip Kearny and the Army of the 
Potomac; Discipline and Morale in the Army of 
Northern Virginia; The Confederate Home 
Front and the Campaign of Second Manassas; 
Irvin McDowell and Second Manassas; Second 
Manassas in the Broader Perspective of the War; 
and more... 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


Richard B. McCaslin 


IN THE SHADOW OF WASHINGTON 


ROBERT E. LEE AND THE CONFEDERACY 


Portrait of Lee wearing his 
colonel’s uniform, by Edward 
Caledon Bruce. 


OBERT E. LEE wrote to Pierre 

G.T. Beauregard in October 1865: 

“T need not tell you, that true pa- 
triotism requires of men sometimes, to 
act exactly contrary at one period, to that 
which it does at another; & that the mo- 
tive which impels them, viz. the desire 
to do right, is precisely the same.” Lee 
added, “[George] Washington himself is 
an example, at one time he fought 
against the French, under Braddock, in 
the service of the King of Great Britain; 
at another he fought with the French at 
Yorktown, under the orders of the Con- 
tinental Congress of America, against 
him. He has not been branded by the 
world with reproach for this, but his 
course has been applauded.” Lee rarely 
employed historical references in his 
writing. Confronted with public con- 
demnation for his actions in the Civil 
War, however, he once again turned to 
the leader who had served as his mentor 


throughout his life: “the Great Washing- 
ton,” as Lee’s father always referred to the 
man who had been his commander dur- 
ing the American Revolution.! 

Lee consciously lived his life in the 
shadow of Washington. Faced with a 
similar chance to lead his own revolu- 
tion, Lee wore a colonel’s uniform like 
Washington, rode a horse named for one 
of Washington’s favorite mounts, Trav- 
eller, packed Washington’s sword in his 
baggage, and strove to win his cause as 
he believed Washington had done. The 
great tragedy of Lee’s life was that he 
failed to live up to the example set by 
Washington. While many Confederates 
accepted him as the Washington of their 
revolution, Lee found no solace in their 
adulation. Instead, he devoted his post- 
war life to preserving and enhancing 
Washington’s legacy rather than his own 
reputation as a military leader. 

Lee, like many Americans of his era, 
was raised with the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, especially Washington, as 
models for a meaningful life. This was 
accentuated for Lee due to his family con- 
nections with the Revolution. He knew 
well that he was kin to prominent revo- 
lutionaries who served with Washington 
throughout their lives. In fact, he erro- 
neously believed that he was born in the 
same room at Stratford Hall as two Lee 
brothers who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, Richard Henry Lee and 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, and he correctly 
understood that he was christened wear- 
ing the same gown sewn by their mother. 
Portraits of distinguished Lees graced the 


| walls of Stratford, including several revo- 


lutionary cousins. Lee spent the early 
years of his life under their gaze, and he 
learned their stories.’ 

Lee could recount the services of the 
Lees for the American government dur- 
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ing the Revolution from memory, but 
more important, he was well-versed in 
the military heroism of his father, Henry 
Lee III. The elder Lee earned the nick- 
name “Light Horse Harry” while becom- 
ing Washington’s favorite cavalry com- 
mander. Until late in life, Lee did not 
know the sad details of his father’s post- 
Revolution decline, so his reverence en- 
dured. He remained receptive to his 
father’s emphasis on Washington, which 
continued even after the elder Lee’s tragic 
self-imposed exile after being disfigured 
during the War of 1812. Wandering the 
West Indies in a futile search for relief, 
Light Horse Harry sent letters to his sons, 
including Robert, that stressed the virtu- 
ous example set by Washington, who 
consistently supported him and for 
whom he had delivered an immortal eu- 
logy in Congress.° 

Light Horse Harry’s admonitions 
were reinforced by the lessons of young 
Lee’s mother, Anne Carter Lee. Left alone 
by a wayward husband to raise her chil- 
dren, Lee’s mother emphasized Washing- 
ton as a model of virtue and success, just 
as her father had done. She added a por- 
trait of Washington, given by the great 
man to her grandfather, to the gallery of 
images at Stratford, and she treasured the 
engraved portrait pin that she received 
from Washington as a wedding gift.’ 

Anne and her children had to leave 
Stratford while Robert was very young, 
but their life in Alexandria only rein- 
forced the focus on Washington. They 
settled among Lee relatives within a com- 
munity saturated with Washington’s 
memory. He had drawn the first plans for 
the town, directed the digging of its wells, 
and donated a fire engine. Lee’s family 
attended services at Christ Church, for 
which Washington had purchased the 
chandelier. His pew was there, and the 


George Washington 
Painting by John Trumbull 1790 
Courtesy Winterthur Museum 
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Gospel was read from his Bible. Nearby 
stood Carlyle House, where Washington 
joined Edward Braddock for the French 
and Indian War, and the Masonic lodge 
that Washington joined. Businesses cher- 
ished the memory of his patronage, and 
a small museum displayed mementoes. 

Lee did not escape the shadow of 
Washington when he entered West Point 
in 1825. Washington’s headquarters still 
stood on campus. Two daughters of a 
Revolutionary veteran lived there and 
boarded cadets. Barracks used in the 
Revolution remained, while the ruins of 
Fort Putnam, a Revolutionary War post, 
loomed over the school. One of the first 
reviews in which Lee marched was for the 
Marquis de Lafayette, who earlier visited 
Lee’s mother in Alexandria. Lee also 
joined a committee that erected a statue 
of Taddeus Kosciuszko, the engineer who 
served alongside Light Horse Harry and 
whose cottage stood nearby. Lee even 
made friends with a fellow Virginian who 
shared his zeal: Joseph E. Johnston, whose 
father fought under Light Horse Harry. 
Lee like his classmates read about Napo- 
leon, but he also borrowed books on the 
Revolution from the library. 

Graduating with honors from West 
Point, Lee wasted little time in marrying 
the daughter of Washington’s adopted 
son, George Washington Parke Custis. 
Lee as a youth had often visited the Custis 
home, Arlington, which had been con- 
verted into a shrine to Washington. The 
house was filled with Washington relics, 
some of which were used daily, and por- 
traits of relatives. Custis added to the 
horde with his own efforts as a writer and 
painter. Lee enjoyed looking at the trea- 
sures and hearing stories from not only 
Custis but also the three slaves who had 
known Washington. Lee married Mary 
Anna Randolph Custis at Arlington while 
her aunt played the harpsichord given to 
her by Washington, and the men drank 
toasts from Washington’s punch bowl to 
celebrate the union. 

As Mary’s husband, Lee joined the 
ranks of Washington relatives, and he 
cultivated close relations with his in-laws 
as well as his wife and children. He com- 
miserated with his father-in-law when 
Congress rejected one of his Washington 
paintings and celebrated with him when 
Jared Sparks’ adulatory biography of 
Washington became a success. Lee agreed 
with his mother-in-law that Washington's 


George Washington Parke Custis, 
who built the Arlington House 
in 1802-1804 as a tribute to 
General George Washington. 


Farewell Address could not have been 
written by anyone but him. Lee also con- 
fessed to her that he would be most happy 
if he, like them, could live at Arlington 
among the relics of Washington, where 
admittedly his wife and children spent 
most of their time.> During one of the 
few visits by Lee’s in-laws at one of his 
posts of duty, Baltimore, the family 
strolled each evening in a nearby park and 
admired its monument to Washington. 

Lee remained in the army, despite 
many disappointments, and the Mexican 
War provided a chance to prove himself 
as a soldier and establish himself as 
Washington’s military heir. He accom- 
plished both, bringing Washington’s 
“Revolutionary knives & forks” from Ar- 
lington to regale fellow officers at a 
Christmas banquet, then serving skillfully 
under Major General Winfield Scott. A 
few years after the war ended, Lee became 
the superintendent of West Point, where 
he decorated his office with Washington 
relics from Arlington. The focus of the 
room was an oil copy by Ernest Fischer 
of the Charles Willson Peale painting of 
Washington as a militia colonel. Lee and 
his wife Mary also served dinner at their 
home with Washington’s more refined 
tableware. Among the distinguished 
guests was Washington Irving, whose bi- 
ography of Washington became one of 
Lee’s favorites to read aloud to Mary, who 
shared his interest.° 
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Henry “Light Horse” Lee: 
hero of the American Revolution, 
major general U.S.A, governor of 

Virginia and congressman. 


Lee chafed as he passed middle age 
without the opportunity to secure the 
prestige showered upon Washington as 
the leader of the Continental Army. The 
death of close family members, includ- 
ing both his in-laws, certainly did not im- 
prove his mood, especially as he realized 
that Lees customarily did not live to an 
advanced age. A stint as a Virginia planter 
in 1857-59, imposed when the care of 
Arlington fell to him after his father-in- 
law’s death, only frustrated Lee as he 
struggled with debt and unruly slaves. He 
found some solace in restoring Washing- 
ton relics, and he aided Mary in the pub- 
lication of a volume of Washington pa- 
pers from her father’s collection. Lee’s 
service at Harper’s Ferry in 1859 was en- 
hanced by his recovery not only of 
Washington’s nephew, taken as a hostage 
by John Brown, but also one of 
Washington’s swords, stolen by Brown’s 
raiders. 

Lee’s focus on Washington did not 
compel him to welcome secession as an 
opportunity to lead a revolution. He se- 
cluded himself in his room on the Texas 
frontier in January 1861 to read a biog- 
raphy of Washington sent to him by 
Mary, then wrote to her that Washing- 
ton’s “spirit would be grieved, could he 
see the wreck of his mighty labors.” Lee 
refused to accept the legality of secession 
and believed those who urged disunion 
were actually calling for revolution. This 
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Anne Hill Carter Lee, 
Robert E. Lee’s mother. 
She wore a miniature portrait of 
George Washington. 


any people had a right to do, but he did 
not think the circumstances warranted 
such drastic action. When Texas expelled 
its federal garrison, Lee went to Arling- 
ton with a heavy heart but did not ne- 
glect to host a dinner in honor of 
Washington’s birthday.” 

Despite his reservations, when Vir- 
ginia left the Union in April 1861 and 
asked Lee to be Washington’s successor, 
he agreed. He had previously ignored an 
offer of a brigadier generalship for the 
Confederacy and accepted promotion to 
colonel in the Federal army, but that was 
put behind him when Virginia seceded. 
He could not lead forces that might in- 
vade the South, especially Virginia, but 


he accepted command of Virginia’s revo- | 


lutionaries when the rank was offered to 
him with the hope “that it will soon be 
said of you, that you are ‘first in peace, 
and when that time comes you will have 
earned the still prouder distinction of 
being ‘first in the hearts of your coun- 
trymen.” Perhaps overwhelmed by this 
use of his own father’s eulogy for Wash- 
ington, Lee gave a brief acceptance 
speech that one witness recalled as 
“Washington-like in its modesty.” When 
Virginia’s forces were transferred to Con- 
federate authority, Lee became a Confed- 
erate general.® 

As the war began, Lee outlined a 
strategy that recalled the Revolution. He 
received a letter asking that if Virginia had 
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Mary Randolph Custis Lee, 
wife of Robert E. Lee 
and great-granddaughter of 
Martha Washington. 


given “us our original independence 
through her Washington,” as well as “our 
National Constitution through Jefferson, 
Madison & others,” could “she not now, 
while we are threatened with the immea- 
surable evils of civil war, give us through 
Col. Lee, peace?” In his response, Lee 
wrote that if he could prevent war, “no 
earthly act would give me so much plea- 
sure, as to restore peace to my country. 
But I fear it is now out of the power of 
man, & in God alone must be our trust.” 
Revealing his strategy, Lee added, “I think 
our policy should be purely on the de- 
fensive. To resist aggression & allow time 
to allay the passions & allow reason to 
resume her sway.”” Confronted like 
Washington with the task of fighting a 
superior enemy, Lee would prolong the 
war until there was a change in sentiment, 
presumably when the North asked for ne- 
gotiations. This did not preclude a deci- 
sive victory or two to help initiate a shift 
in attitudes. 

Lee’s strategy thus had a strong re- 
semblance to Washington’s effort in the 
Revolutionary War. The “essence” of 
Washington’s campaigns was a “strategy 
of attrition.” His focus was not the Brit- 
ish army but the British public’s will to 
continue. Because of this, he and his army 
became the focus of the Revolution. He 
avoided battles at unfavorable odds as 
much as possible but, like his hero, 
Frederick the Great, Washington “never 
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ceased to think of finding a way to strike 
back.” When he could attack part of his 
foe (Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, 
Germantown, Yorktown), or when pa- 
triot support appeared to decline, he did 
not hesitate to attack (Trenton, 
Princeton, Brandywine). The key was to 
remain in the field until the “British de- 
cided that the struggle was either hope- 
less or too burdensome to pursue,” and 
attempt offensives on “appropriate occa- 
sions” to win decisive victories and thus 
further undermine British public mo- 
rale.'° 

Lee did not immediately become 
the Washington of a new Revolution. 
Personal losses and defeat dominated the 
first year of the war for him. Union 
troops occupied Arlington, taking the 
Washington relics that the Lees could 
not send away. The federal government 
later used the estate for a cemetery, 
prompting bitter outbursts from both 
Lee and his wife. In 1861 Lee was ordered 
to western Virginia, where he failed to 
defeat the Federals, and where his staff 
officer, John A. Washington, the last mas- 
ter of Mount Vernon with the family 
name, was killed. Lee wrote, “Our 
enemy’s [sic] have stamped their attack 
upon our rights with additional infamy 
by killing the lineal descendant and rep- 
resentative of him who under the guid- 
ance of Almighty God established them 
& by his virtue rendered our Republic 
immortal.”!! His dark mood did not 
greatly improve when he was sent to 
South Carolina, where he built fortifi- 
cations and struggled with an apathetic 
populace. His return to Richmond as ad- 
visor to Jefferson Davis brought an in- 
crease in rank but little chance to lead. 
He had to be content with massing men 


| at Richmond and urging General Joseph 


E. Johnston to strike a blow. 
Lee’s opportunity came with the 


| wounding of Johnston at Seven Pines on 


May 31, 1862. Lee was appointed in his 
place to lead the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. Davis recalled that the day after 
Lee took command, he found him with 
his generals. The latter lacked confi- 
dence, but Lee scolded them for insist- 
ing that a retreat was necessary. He and 
Davis then went for a long ride, during 
which Lee spoke about making an attack 
while leaving only a thin line of troops 
between Major General George B. Mc- 
Clellan’s army and Richmond. Davis ex- 


17 


pressed reservations, but Lee convinced 
him that seizing the initiative by attack- 
ing would be an effective way to defend 
the capital. McClellan’s position astride 
the Chickahominy River on the Penin- 
sula in June 1862 gave Lee his chance. 
He attacked, driving the Federals but 
never winning a decisive victory. In fact, 
his focus on that objective led to costly 
mistakes, such as his frontal assault at 
Malvern Hill. He admitted to Davis in 
August, after McClellan left the Penin- 
sula, that he was deeply disappointed 
with his campaign. 

In his first opportunity to play Wash- 
ington, Lee had failed to win the decisive 
victory that he believed would bring an 
end to the war. His disappointment was 
enhanced by the loss of White House, the 
home on the Peninsula where George 
Washington courted Martha and where 
Lee’s wife Mary had briefly taken refuge 
from McClellan’s advance. The house was 
burned by Federals when they retreated. 
Lee assumed most of the blame for his 
military loss, but other Southerners were 
impressed with their new commander. 
The Richmond Whig, which had loudly 
criticized Lee for his service in the Caro- 
linas, compared Lee to Washington in 
July 1862, declaring the former’s “mod- 
esty is only equalled by his merits.”!* 

Lee then moved to strike Major Gen- 
eral John Pope, whose angry proclama- 
tions against civilians offended Lee’s 
Washingtonian sense of military propri- 
ety. Ina line that historian Russell Weigley 
declared Washington himself could have 
written, Lee told Davis that he intended 
to avoid a fight with Pope’s larger force. 
Instead, he would attempt to “relieve . . . 
the country” through maneuver.'* Pope’s 
blunders provided an irresistible oppor- 
tunity, however, and Lee smashed his 
army at Manassas. This triumph pro- 
vided Lee with the chance to raid into the 
North, which he had been considering 
since early summer. While he also urged 
that other columns invade elsewhere, he 
believed that he could force the North to 
negotiate by winning a decisive victory. 
He crossed the Potomac River into Mary- 
land, but plans for a march into Pennsyl- 
vania had to be canceled when McClellan 
suddenly attacked after finding Lee’s 
marching orders. Lee withdrew into Vir- 
ginia after a bloody standoff at Antietam. 
He took many prisoners at Harper’s 
Ferry, but the issuance of the Emancipa- 
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Union troops pose before the columns of Arlington House in 1861. 


tion Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln 
more than offset this small gain. 
Despite the near-disaster in Mary- 
land, Lee continued to seek a decisive vic- 
tory. He was dissuaded from returning 
to Maryland by the advice of his subor- 
dinates and the problem of straggling by 
his army. Instead, he had to be content 
with a cavalry raid by Brigadier General 
James E. B. “Jeb” Stuart into Pennsylva- 
nia, while he advised with the Confeder- 
ate Congress on the question of declar- 
ing Treasury notes to be legal tender, 


which he reminded them had been rec- | 


ommended by Washington to the Con- 


| tinental Congress. Lee did move quickly 


to confront McClellan’s cautious succes- 
sor, Major General Ambrose E. Burnside, 
when he approached the Rappahannock 
River. Lee’s easy victory at Fredericksburg 
in December 1862 provided little solace 
for a year in which he had failed to win 
victories that might decisively influence 
the war. 

Lee and his army endured a miser- 
able winter from January through April 
1863. It was cold and wet, and rations 
were short. Lee’s memories of Revolu- 
tionary heroes revived when an “ardent” 
young French officer arrived. Lee wrote, 
“at last, a Lafayette comes,” but he som- 
berly added that either the “appearance 
of things” or the weather would “cool 
him,” for he had no blankets. He took 
little comfort from the fact that his au- 
dacity had made him the focus of his em- 
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battled cause, just as Washington had 
been. Confederate newsmen praised Lee 
and compared him favorably to his Revo- 
lutionary idol. Peter W. Alexander, the 
“Prince of Correspondents,” described 
Lee in the Southern Literary Messenger of 
January 1863 as having, like Washington, 
“those qualities which are indispensable 
in the great leader and champion upon 
whom the country rests its hope of 
present success and future indepen- 
dence.” Many others believed the same. 
Mary Jones, a Georgia woman who had 
raised funds for remodeling Mount 
Vernon, wrote in late December 1862, “I 
feel thankful that in this great struggle the 
head of our army is a noble son of Vir- 
ginia, and worthy of the intimate rela- 
tion in which he stands connected with 
our immortal Washington.”'* 

The summer of 1863 began with 


| what is considered by many to be Lee’s 


finest victory, Chancellorsville, but to 
him this was yet another hollow tri- 
umph. Like Fredericksburg, it certainly 
did not decisively influence the course 
of the war. Burnside’s replacement, Ma- 
jor General Joseph Hooker, obligingly 
stalled after almost enveloping the Army 
of Northern Virginia, allowing Lee to 
flank and pummel the separated parts of 
the Union army. However, when a lack 
of preparation by Lee’s subordinates al- 
lowed Hooker to withdraw his forces 
safely from the field, Lee’s mood became 
ugly. Major General W. Dorsey Pender 
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General Lee’s wife Mary had brie 


advance at Rooney Lee’s White House, the former residence of Martha 
Washington. Although McClellan had ordered the home left intact, the 
structure was nevertheless burned to the ground on June 28, 1862. 


reported the Union withdrawal and | the same logistical problems as the Brit- 
bore the brunt of what one of Lee’s staff | ish. Union forces were more quickly sup- 


later recalled as the “high strong tem- 
per of a Washington.” Lee kept his emo- 
tions “habitually under the same con- 
trol,” but he was furious that the 
Federals had escaped.'* 

Hooker’s defeat allowed Lee to press 
for a campaign that he had been plan- 
ning for months: another raid into the 
North to win a decisive victory. Lee 
marched into Pennsylvania in June 1863 
because he “sought a showdown, a battle 
of annihilation that would end the war 
in a single afternoon.” He was well aware 
of the peace movement in the North, 
and he believed that his army could force 
a decisive change of public opinion in 
favor of the those who sought peace. A 
decisive victory by him in the North 
would make events elsewhere, such as 
Vicksburg, matter little; as he wrote to 
Major General Gustavus W. Smith, “any 
defeat of their large army will reinstate 
everything.” He also told others on the 
march north that he intended to fight a 
battle that, if he won, would secure in- 
dependence. He knew that “he was play- 
ing a very bold game,’ as he told Will- 
iam Allan after the war, but he believed 
that “it was the only possible one.”!® 

Unfortunately for Lee, it was at this 
point that serious flaws in his Washing- 
tonian strategy became evident. He 


plied, more numerous, and easily rein- 
forced. Federal leaders did not have to 


_ concentrate their efforts in a single the- 


ater; they could and did attack in several 
at once. Lee erred in thinking that he 
could win the war with one hard blow in 
the North. It could be argued that even if 
he had won at Gettysburg, the North still 
might not have negotiated for peace as 


he wished. 


As Lee marched north, the parallels 
between his efforts and those of Wash- 
ington were on his mind. On June 21, 
when he and his staff camped in Clark 
County, Lee pointed out that a “large 
white house” nearby had been built by 
British prisoners during the Revolution. 
More important, Lee like Washington 
ordered his troops not to make war upon 
civilians. On the same day that he talked 


| with his staff about the Revolution-era 


greatly underestimated the resiliency of | 


the Federal armies, which did not have 


home, he issued a general order forbid- 
ding theft or vandalism, and providing 
strict guidelines for foraging. Six days 
later, a second general order praised his 
troops for their restraint while remind- 
ing them “that we make war only upon 
armed men.” He added that “no greater 
disgrace” could befall them than to com- 


| mit “barbarous outrages” like those “of 


the enemy in our own country.”!” Sadly, 
Lee was no more able to control his men 
than Washington: hungry or angry Con- 


The house as it looked after 
Federal troops had left. 


those who had disappointed Washington 
was Lee’s own father. 

Lee’s troops entered Pennsylvania in 
dispersed order, just as they had gone into 
Maryland less than a year earlier. Lee 
worried that Stuart’s cavalry was not 
keeping him informed about the 
Federals’ positions, and he finally ordered 
a convergence of his own forces in late 
June 1863. When several of his divisions 
found Union cavalry and infantry at 
Gettysburg, he hurried to the battlefield. 
Lieutenant General James Longstreet, 
commander of Lee’s First Corps, later in- 
sisted that Lee had promised before the 
Pennsylvania raid that he would remain 
on the defensive during the campaign. As 
they stood together on the evening of July 
1, 1863, looking at the heights beyond 
Gettysburg where the Federals had been 
driven, Longstreet reminded Lee of his 
heavy losses at Chancellorsville. Lee, 
however, rejected Longstreet’s suggestion 
that they slip to the south and wait for 
the Union army, now commanded by 
Major General George G. Meade, to as- 
sault. Confident of his troops’ ability and 
aware that a decisive victory could not 


| be won by standing on the defensive, Lee 
| ordered a series of unsuccessful attacks 


that climaxed on July 3, 1863, with the 
disasterous repulse of what became 
known as Pickett’s Charge. 

In a scene reminiscent of Washing- 
ton at Monmouth, Lee rode forward to 
rally the stunned survivors of Pickett’s 
Charge. His disappointment was clear to 
all who saw him, especially Brigadier 
General John Imboden, who witnessed 
one of Lee’s rare outbursts in his camp at 
about midnight on July 3. Lee spoke an- 


federates ignored orders, while among | grily about the failure of his subordinates 
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to support Major General George E. 
Pickett’s assault properly; he would still 
insist to William Allan almost five years 
later that their failure “to act in concert” 
doomed his efforts to achieve a decisive 
victory at Gettysburg. As to why he had 
decided to attack at all, Lee told Allan that 
Stuart’s absence left him no choice. The 
truth is that even if Stuart had been 
present, Lee would have assailed the 
Union army. As he told Fitzgerald Ross, 
an Austrian officer with him at the battle, 
he attacked thinking that Meade had only 
part of his army and that, overestimat- 
ing the ability of his own troops, “he had 
thought that a successful battle would cut 
the knot so easily and satisfactorily that 
he had determined to risk it.”!* Lee had 
attacked to win not just a battle, but a 
war, like Washington had done at 
Yorktown. 

Criticism of Lee emerged after 
Gettysburg, but the general insisted that 
the campaign was not entirely a failure 
and that he could still win the war. In a 
letter to Davis on July 31, 1863, Lee wrote 
that his army had achieved a “general 
success, though it did not win a victory,” 
a line that he repeated to others both 
during and after the war. He offered his 
resignation, but Davis would not accept 
it. Lee also spoke with a staff officer sent 
by the president to sound him out about 
Gettysburg, telling him that: “we did 
whip them at Gettysburg, and it will be 
seen for the next six months that army 
will be as quiet as a sucking dove.” In the 
fall, Major John S. Mosby discovered Lee 
to be “as buoyant and aggressive as ever.” 
Lee had good reason to be optimistic: he 
still could prolong the war, and circum- 
stances might yet deliver his decisive vic- 
tory. He told Longstreet in August 1863 
to prepare for an offensive because “I can 
see nothing better to be done than to en- 
deavour to bring General Meade out & 
use one effort to crush his army while in 
its present condition.”!? 

Lee did prolong the war, but he ulti- 
mately failed to win a decisive victory. He 
had reluctantly agreed to send Longstreet 
with his corps to the west. While those 
veteran troops fought at Chickamauga 
and in East Tennessee, Lee with the re- 
mainder of his army fought inconclu- 
sively with Meade’s Federals. After Mine 
Run, Lee, who had planned to envelop 
his foe, again complained that the Union 
army should not have been allowed to 


escape virtually unscathed. That winter 
became known as the Valley Forge of the 
Confederacy as a critical lack of food, 
clothing, and shelter once more made 
Lee’s camp miserable. 


Farragut’s fleet runs the 
gauntlet of Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, as it sails up river to 
capture New Orleans. The Union 
navy was a far more potent force 
than the British navy had been 
during the Revolution 


Mindful of Lee’s mood and the con- 
dition of his army, the Confederate Con- 
gress approved a joint resolution of grati- 
tude. Fond of thinking of themselves as 
the “heirs of 1776, a latter-day Continen- 
tal Congress under a flag of thirteen stars,” 
the members were pleased that Adjutant 
General Samuel Cooper included their 
words in a general order on January 16, 
1864, that asked, “Let all press forward in 
the road to independence, and for the se- 
curity of the rights sealed to us in the 
blood of the first revolution.” Lee issued 
a similar order: “SOLDIERS! You tread 
with no unequal step the road by which 
your fathers marched through suffering, 
privation and blood to independence. 
Continue to emulate in the future, as you 
have in the past, their valour in arms, their 
patient endurance of hardships, their 
high resolve to be free, which no trial 
could shake, no bribe seduce, no danger 
appall, and be assured that the just God 
who crowned their efforts with success 
will, in His own good time, send down 
His blessing upon yours.” Lee erred in his 
paternal reference, most of his troops 
were grandsons of the Revolutionary gen- 
eration and not sons like him, but his men 
understood. Colonel Clement A. Evans 
noted in his diary that month that “Lee is 
regarded by his army as nearest approach- 
ing the character of the great & good 
Washington than any man living.””° 

Official declarations linking Lee and 
his army to Washington and the Conti- 
nentals mirrored public sentiment as well. 
A young man who saw Lee in Maryland 
in 1862 and again in 1863 noted, “I could 
not help but think of Washington as I 
looked at that calm, sad face.” After 
Alexander compared Lee with Washing- 
ton in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
reprints of his article appeared through- 
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out the South. Editor Edward A. Pollard 


hailed Lee as a “modern copy of Wash- 
ington.” Infuriated with a Northern car- 
toon of Lee on his knees asking for par- 
don, a Georgia woman asserted that he 
was a “star of light before which even 
Washington’s glory pales.” Other North- 
ern publications were much more lauda- 
tory. The American Phrenological Journal 
condemned Lee for defending slavery but 
added, “We are charitable enough to at- 
tribute to him no wrong motive, for we 
remember that George Washington was 
no less a rebel than is General Lee.” Far 
across the Atlantic Ocean, the IIlustrated 
London News discussed Lee and Wash- 
ington in a front-page article.”! 

Lee realized by the spring of 1864 
that he could not win a decisive victory, 
but that did not preclude success by pro- 
longing the war. He told Major General 
Henry Heth that he wished to invade 
Pennsylvania again, but resources did not 
allow for that. When a new Federal leader, 
General Ulysses S. Grant, marched south, 
Lee did move quickly to strike a blow in 
the Wilderness. As he insisted to Major 
General John B. Gordon and later to 
Davis, if the Confederates could stand 
before Richmond “for a few months 
longer,” Lincoln might decide to negoti- 
ate for peace rather than continue to suf- 
fer heavy losses. After a series of bloody 


clashes in which he inflicted heinous but 
easily replaced casualties on Grant’s army, 
Lee was forced into the trenches at Rich- 
mond. The situation offered little hope, 
and Lee knew it. He may well have real- 
ized the supreme irony that his depleted 
army, as Emory M. Thomas later wrote, 
“had attempted to duplicate the strategy 
of Washington, only to find themselves 
at the last in the position of Lord 
Cornwallis.””* 

It was with reluctance that Lee in 
February 1865 accepted the rank held by 
Washington during the Revolution: gen- 
eral-in-chief. His second general order 
after being promoted asked his troops to 
keep fighting “with the firm assurance 
that He who gave freedom to our fathers 
will bless the efforts of their children to 
preserve it.” A few days later he again as- 
sured his men that “with the liberty trans- 
mitted by their forefathers they have in- 
herited the spirit to defend it.” His words 
stirred a positive response. Resolutions 
of support were adopted by many of his 
regiments. In theirs, the 45th North Caro- 
lina Infantry declared that the “good, 
great and noble Washington” was 
“equalled by none save our own beloved 
Lee.” The Richmond Dispatch went even 
further, opining that the Revolution was 
“child’s play compared to this struggle” 
but Lee, whose “military ability” was su- 
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perior to Washington’s, was more than 
equal to the task.” 

The prospect of prolonging the war 
in the trenches was not good, so Lee met 
with Davis. According to the latter, Lee 
told him, “in language similar to that 
employed by Washington during the 
Revolution,” that if he were allowed to 
retreat to the west Virginia mountains, 
he could last for twenty years. It was a 
concept first advanced by Lee in 1862 and 
a feeble echo of a proposal by Washing- 
ton. Like Lee, Washington had said that 
if he were driven from the coast “he 
would take refuge in West Augusta, and 
thereby prolong the war interminably.” 
Washington never had to resort to such 
a desperate measure, and Lee, when he 
tried to reach the open field, was sur- 
rounded and forced to surrender.”4 

Lee’s reliance on Washington as a 
strategic model ultimately led to his de- 
feat. The North in 1861 was not analo- 
gous to Great Britain in the Revolution 
in either resources or resolve to win. The 
federal government had greater produc- 
tive capacity, and its logistical connec- 
tions were not as tenuous. The Union 
forces were much more numerous, allow- 
ing them to attack in more than one the- 
ater at a time, and easily reinforced. Their 
navy blockaded the coast more effectively 
than the British, and by the end of the 


Civil War Union ships controlled most 
of the inland waterways as well. Wash- 
ington received much aid from Europe, 
a fact Lee underestimated while insisting 
that the Confederacy would stand alone. 
Finally, Northern commitment to the 
Union far exceeded the desire of many 
Englishmen to retain distant colonies al- 
most a century earlier. To reduce that 
bond, Lee arguably should have attacked 
civilian targets or undertaken a guerrilla 
war, but he could not do so any more than 
Washington. In his discussion of Pickett’s 
Charge as an analogy for the experience 
of Lee’s army, Weigley correctly con- 
cluded that “soldiers never fought more 
bravely to rescue so mistaken a strategic 
design.””° 

While Lee was wrong to rely so com- 
pletely upon the strategic example of 
Washington, he was not entirely mis- 
guided. Historian Gary W. Gallagher as- 
serts that “Lee pursued a strategy attuned 
to the expectations of most Confederate 
citizens and calculated to exert maximum 
influence on those who made policy in 
the North and in Europe.” Drew G. Faust 
writes that the “nationalist movement 


| with which the Confederates most fre- 
| quently identified was . . . the American 


War of Independence.” Their zeal for 
Washington, who adorned the Confed- 
erate seal, was obvious. Ragged Rebels 
took great pride in their appearance, 
assuming they more closely resembled 
Revolutionary soldiers than better- 
dressed Federals. By assuming Washing- 
ton’s mantle, Lee filled the role he had to 
play. Washington “demonstrated again 
and again his conviction that the crucial 
battlefields were in the minds of indi- 
vidual Americans.” The key was his per- 
formance; to maintain civilian support, 
he had to “seek an impressive record.” Lee 
realized this and did the same. Contrary 
to the criticism of Garnett Wolseley, Lee 
never forgot that “he was the great Revo- 
lutionary Chief engaged in a great Revo- 
lutionary war,” though his choice of a 
model probably kept him from being vic- 
torious and ensured that his defeat meant 
the end of the Confederacy.”° 

Shortly before writing to Beauregard 


| in October 1865, Lee accepted the presi- 


dency of Washington College, which he 
and many others mistakenly believed had 


been founded by the Revolutionary com- 


mander himself. Lee never entered poli- 
tics, despite numerous requests, but he 
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played the role of statesman while labor- 
ing to recover Washington relics lost from 
Arlington. He produced a second edition 
of Light Horse Harry’s memoirs and 
helped Mary publish an expanded ver- 
sion of the volume of Washington papers 
from her father’s collection, but he never 
wrote his own story. 

After Lee died in 1870, many com- 
pared him to Washington in an effort to 
justify the Confederacy. Scholars have 
suggested that these comparisons were in 
fact invented long after the war by those 
who sought to justify the Lost Cause. The 
truth is that Lee might not have wel- 
comed the postmortem comparisons 
that led Virginia to place his statue along- 
side that of Washington in the national 
capitol, but during his lifetime he did 
much to forge an enduring link with the 
idol within whose shadow he remains. — 
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APOSTLES 
OF SECESSION 


“The Civil War was fought over what important issue?” So 
reads one of twenty questions on an exam administered by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service to prospective Ameri- 
can citizens. According to the I.N.S., you are correct if you offer 
either one of the following answers: “Slavery or states rights.”! 

It is reassuring to know that the I.N.S. has a flexible ap- 
proach to one of the critical questions in American history, but 
one might ask how the single “issue” raised in the question can 
have an “either .. . or” answer in this instance—the only time 
this occurs on the test. Beyond that, some might want to know 
whether “slavery” or “states rights” is the “more correct” an- 
swer. But it is probably unfair to chide the test preparers at the 
I.N.S. for trying to fudge the issue. Their uncertainty reflects 
the deep division and profound ambivalence in contemporary 
American culture over the origins of the Civil War. One hun- 
dred and forty years after the beginning of that fratricidal con- 
flict, neither the public nor the scholarly community has reached 
anything approaching a consensus as to what caused the bloodi- 
est four years in this country’s history. 


HERE IS NO DOUBT WHATSOEVER about the se- 

quence of events that triggered the outbreak of hos- 

tilities in the spring of 1861. In the wake of Abraham 

Lincoln’s triumph at the polls in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1860, seven states of the lower South—South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas— 
seceded from the Union. Beginning with South Carolina on 
December 20, 1860, and ending with Texas on February 1, 1861, 
secession conventions in these seven states passed ordinances 
severing all ties to the national government. A convention meet- 
ing in Montgomery, Alabama, in early February 1861 drafted a 
constitution for the Confederate States of America and orga- 
nized a provisional government that rushed military forces into 
the field. 

The flashpoint came in Charleston, South Carolina. Early 
in the morning on April 12, 1861, Confederate shore batteries 
opened fire on the Union garrison occupying Fort Sumter in 
Charleston harbor. In the aftermath of the Sumter bombard- 
ment and Lincoln’s call for volunteers to suppress the rebel- 
lion, four additional slave states—Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Arkansas—joined the original seven and the war 
was on. 

The question about which so much controversy has swirled 
is the obvious one: what caused those seven Deep South states 
to secede? Why did the election of a Republican President in 
November 1860 trigger such a swift, revolutionary, and poten- 
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tially dangerous response? If we can get inside the secessionist 
mindset—if we can understand what was driving the lower 
South in the Great Secession Winter of 1860-1861—we can go 
a very long way toward explaining the coming of the American 
Civil War. 

There is a remarkably clear window into the secessionist 
mind that has been largely ignored by students of this era. To 
find out what role slavery may or may not have played in the 
coming of the Civil War, there is no better place to look than in 
the speeches and letters of the men who served their states as 
secession commissioners on the eve of the conflict. 

As sectional tension mounted in late 1860 and early 1861, 
five states of the lower South—Mississippi, Alabama, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana—appointed commissioners 
to other slave states and instructed them to spread the seces- 
sionist message across the entire region. These commissioners 
often explained in detail why their states were exiting the Union, 
and they did everything in their power to persuade laggard slave 
states to join the secessionist cause. From December 1860 to 
April 1861, they carried the gospel of disunion to the far cor- 
ners of the South. 

The overwhelming majority of the commissioners came 
from the four Deep South states of Mississippi, Alabama, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. In Mississippi and Alabama, the com- 
missioners were appointed by the governor and thus took the 
field first. In South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, the se- 
cession conventions chose the commissioners. 

The number of men sent on this vital mission varied from 
state to state. Mississippi and Alabama named commissioners 
to every one of the fourteen other slave states. South Carolina, 
however, only appointed commissioners to those states which 
had announced they were calling secession conventions, so only 
nine representatives eventually went out from the cradle of the 
secession movement—to Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina. Georgia dispatched commissioners to six of these same 
states—Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
and Virginia—and added the border slave states of Maryland, 
Delaware, Kentucky, and Missouri to the list. The Louisiana 
Convention appointed a single commissioner, to neighboring 
Texas, and he did not arrive in Austin until well after the Texas 
Convention had passed its ordinance of secession. 

In all, some fifty-two men served as secession commission- 
ers in the critical weeks just prior to the Civil War. These indi- 
viduals were not, by and large, the famous names of antebel- 
lum southern politics. They were often relatively obscure 
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“Sink or swim, live 
or die, survive or 
perish, the part of 
Mississippi is 
chosen, she will 
never submit to the 
principles and 
policy of this 

Black Republican 
Administration.” 


William L. Harris, 
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figures—judges, lawyers, doctors, newspaper editors, planters, 
and farmers—who had had modest political careers but who 
possessed a reputation for oratory. Sometimes they were bet- 
ter-known—ex-governors or state attorneys general or mem- 
bers of Congress. Often they had been born in the states to which 
they were sent; place of birth was clearly an important factor in 
the choice of a number of commissioners. 

The commissioners appeared in a host of different venues. 
They addressed state legislatures, they spoke before state con- 
ventions called to consider the question of secession, they took 
the platform before crowds in meeting halls and in the streets, 
and they wrote letters to governors whose legislatures were not 
in session. To a man, what they had to say was, and remains, 
exceedingly instructive and highly illuminating. 

Despite their enormous value, the commissioners’ speeches 
and letters have been almost completely overlooked by histori- 
ans and, as a consequence, by the public at large.” This schol- 
arly neglect is difficult to understand. Contemporaries in both 
North and South paid close attention to the commissioners’ 
movements and what they had to say. Many of their speeches 
were reprinted in full in newspapers and official state publica- 
tions, and several appeared in pamphlet form 
and apparently gained wide circulation.’ Ac- 
counts of the secession crisis published during 
and just after the war also devoted considerable 
space to their activities.* In the late nineteenth 
century when editors at the War Department 
were assembling a documentary record of the 
Civil War, they included extensive coverage of 
the commissioners in the volume dealing with 
the onset of the conflict—a clear indication that 
they considered them to be key players in the 
sequence of events leading up to the war.° 

Dwight Lowell Dumond highlighted the 
importance of the commissioners in his 1931 
study of the secession movement, a book that 
remains to this day the most detailed scholarly 
treatment of this subject. He described the com- 
missioners’ words as extraordinarily important 
and revealing. “From the speeches and writings 
of the commissioners, as nowhere else, one may 
realize the depth of feeling and the lack of sym- 
pathy between the two sections of the country,” 
Dumond wrote. “Vividly denunciatory of a 
party pledged to the destruction of Southern 
institutions, almost tragic in their prophetic 
tone, and pleading for a unity of allied inter- 
ests, they constitute one of the most interesting 
series of documents in American history,” he 
went on to say.° 

Yet Professor Dumond’s book provides little 
detailed coverage of what these men actually 
said, and that pattern has persisted in the tor- 
rent of literature that has appeared on the Civil 
War in subsequent decades. As Jon L. Wakelyn 
notes in his recent Southern Pamphlets on Seces- 
sion, “No adequate study of the Lower South 
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Right: Speakers are cheered by Southern separatists 
at Mills House in Charleston. Library of Congress 
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delegates sent to the Upper South exists,” and that same obser- 
vation could be made about the commissioners who addressed 
their remarks to fellow southerners in the states of the Deep 
South as well.” Indeed, Professor Wakelyn does not include the 
full text of a single commissioner’s speech in his otherwise su- 
perb collection of pamphlet literature, even though, in my opin- 
ion, several of the addresses published in pamphlet form are 
among the most powerful and revealing expressions of the se- 
cessionist persuasion put to paper on the eve of the war. 

I have managed to locate the full texts or detailed synopses 
of forty-one of the commissioners’ speeches and public letters. 
It is, as Professor Dumond suggested, a truly remarkable set of 
documents. What is most striking about them is their amazing 
openness and frankness. The commissioners’ words convey an 
unmistakable impression of candor, of white southerners talk- 
ing to fellow southerners with no need to hold back out of def- 
erence to outside sensibilities. These men infused their speeches 
and letters with emotion, with passion, and with a powerful 
“Jet’s cut to the chase” analysis that reveals, better than any other 
sources I know, what was really driving the Deep South states 
toward disunion. 


SOUTH CAROLINA COMMISSIONERS 


OCCUPATION 
Lawyer* 
Planter 


COMMISSIONER TO 
Mississippi 
Alabama 


1802-1883 
1812-1865 
1816-1889 
1804-1867 
-1877 
1822-1873 
1809-1881 
1821-1881 
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Louisiana 
Texas 


Planter 
Lawyer 


North Carolina 
Georgia 


Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer/Planter 
Lawyer 

Lawyer/ 

Newspaper Publisher 


Virginia 
Arkansas 
Florida 


* In many cases those whose occupation is listed as “Lawyer” 


were by 1861 judges or members of state legislatures. 


The explanations the commissioners offered and the ar- 
guments the commissioners made, in short, provide us with 
extraordinary insight into the secession of the lower South in 
1860-1861. And by helping us to understand the “why” of se- 
cession, these apostles of disunion have gone a long way to- 
ward answering that all-important question, “The Civil War 
was fought over what important issue?” 


“IT WOULD BE AS REASONABLE TO EXPECT the steam- 
ship to make a successful voyage across the Atlantic with 
crazy men for engineers, as to hope for a prosperous future 
for the South under Black Republican rule.” This was the 
message that Governor John J. Pettus of Mississippi deliv- 
ered to his state legislature on November 26, 1860, less than 
three weeks after Abraham Lincoln’s election as the sixteenth 
president of the United States. “Can the lives, liberty and 
property of the people of Mississippi be safely entrusted to 
the keeping of that sectional minority which must hereaf- 
ter administer the Federal Government?” Pettus asked. “Our 
deliverance from this great danger, in my opinion, is to be 
found in the reserved right of the States to withdraw from 
injury and oppression,” the governor went on. Secession was 
the only way to avoid the blight of “Black Republican poli- 
tics and free negro morals”—forces that would transform 
Mississippi, in the governor’s estimation, into “a cess pool 
of vice, crime and infamy.”® 


“My affection for it [the Union] ceased the very 
moment when the myrmidons of Black 
Republicanism elevated to the chief magistracy of 
our country a miserable sectional, whining, 
canting negro-philist....” 
—John W. A Sanford, quoted in a letter in 
the Milledgeville Federal Union, December 4, 1860 


Immediate steps needed to be taken. The legislature should 
authorize a state convention to consider the question of seces- 
sion, military appropriations should be made, and a state coat 
of arms should be adopted. The governor also recommended 
that commissioners should be authorized to carry the word to 
other slaveholding states that Mississippi had no intention of 
submitting to Black Republican rule.? 

Four days later, on November 30, the legislature autho- 
rized Governor Pettus to appoint commissioners to every slave 
state. These agents were to inform the states to which they were 
sent of Mississippi’s forthcoming convention, and they were to 
seek the support of those states for whatever measures would 
promote the “common defense and safety” of the South.'° 

Pettus moved promptly to name commissioners. As a sign 
of the state’s political unity in the face of danger, the governor 
choose men from the ranks of both the Democratic and Whig 
parties, and in a matter of days, Mississippi's emissaries were 
fanning out across the South.'! The unspoken task of every 
commissioner was to advance the cause of secession wherever 
he went. 

Pettus was not the only governor to name commissioners 
in the tense weeks following Lincoln’s victory. In early Decem- 
ber, Governor Andrew B. Moore of Alabama decided on his 
own initiative to send commissioners out as well. Consulta- 
tions were necessary, Moore believed, because of the unprec- 
edented crisis facing the South. The Republican party aimed at 
nothing less than “the destruction of the institution of slavery,” 
Moore insisted, and “the peace, interests, security and honor of 
the slaveholding states” were imperiled.'? The Alabama con- 
vention would meet in January 1861 to decide on a course of 
action for the state; in the interim, commissioners could work 
to promote disunion elsewhere in the region. 

Like Mississippi’s Pettus, Moore, a strong southern rights 
Democrat, named both Democratic firebrands and Whig mod- 
erates to represent the state.'* The governor clearly was attempt- 
ing to signal that the sectional crisis had obliterated long-stand 
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at Fort Sumter and in Virginia, 
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ing party loyalties and that all Alabamians were secessionists 
now. Alabama’s commissioners, like their counterparts from 
Mississippi, were soon on the move. 

By the third week in December, South Carolina was poised 
on the brink of secession. The state’s legislature had remained 
in session during the November presidential election so as to 
be able to respond at once in the event of a Republican victory. 
When word of that calamity reached the state, the General As- 
sembly immediately authorized a convention to meet in Co- 
lumbia on December 17 to decide the question of secession. 
South Carolina’s two United States senators promptly resigned 
their seats, and the state legislature prepared to arm a defense 
force of 10,000 men. “The tea has been thrown overboard, the 
revolution of 1860 has been initiated,” commented the state’s 
most radical newspaper, the Charleston Mercury." 

On Friday, December 14, John Archer Elmore, Alabama’s 
commissioner to South Carolina, arrived in Columbia. Elmore 
was an apt choice for this assignment. He was a native South 
Carolinian who had graduated with distinction from South 
Carolina College and who had read law in the 
state prior to moving to Alabama. His former law 
partner in Montgomery was none other than 
William L. Yancy, one of the South’s most out- 
spoken fire-eaters and a leader of secessionist 
forces in Alabama. By 1860, Elmore was a com- 
mitted southern rights Democrat and an ardent 
disunionist—a perfect fit for a state like South 
Carolina where secessionist enthusiasm was 
reaching a fever pitch.!° 

The next day, December 15, Charles Edward 
Hooker, the commissioner from Mississippi, 
joined Elmore in the South Carolina capital. 
Hooker was also a native of South Carolina, but 
he had pursued his higher education outside the 
state, first at Randolph-Macon College in Vir- 
ginia and then at Harvard, where he had stud- 
ied law. After settling in Mississippi, he became 
a prominent lawyer, was an active and vocal 
member of the Democratic party, and was 
elected to the state legislature in 1859.'° One 
Mississippi newspaper described him during this 
legislative campaign as “a fire-eater of the most 
ultra disunion stripe,” again an excellent choice 
for a mission to South Carolina.'’ 

The South Carolina press welcomed the ar- 
rival of these two commissioners, but one news- 
paper in the capital cautioned the two men not 
to try to slow the disunionist tide engulfing the 
state. “In this hour of trial, when the die is cast, 
when action has already been resolved upon by 
the people, and the delegates are meeting only to 
record the great popular decree,” wrote the edi- 
tor of the Columbia Guardian, “it is not the part 
of considerate friendship to paralyze their arm 
by whispering warning or disapproving sounds 
in their ears.” The state “gladly receives the cheer- 
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Right: Baptist Church, Columbia, South Carolina, 
where the Secession Convention was first held, Decem- 
ber 17, 1860. Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 
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ing sounds of approval,” he continued, but South Carolina 
would reject “appeals for delay, when delay is dishonor.”!® 

The editor need not have worried. Neither Elmore nor 
Hooker had the slightest intention of doing anything other than 
telling the convention delegates exactly what they wanted to 
hear. 

The election of Lincoln was “an avowed declaration of war 
upon the institutions, the rights and the interests of the South,” 
Elmore told the convention on the evening of December 17. 
Under these circumstances, “there should be no hesitation 
no faltering and no delay upon the part of this Convention.” 
South Carolina’s “Ordinance of Secession ... should take effect 
at once,” Elmore advised, to loud and sustained applause. Im- 
mediate secession would “give the cause strength not only in 
Alabama, but in other states united with her in sentiment.”!? 

Hooker, who followed Elmore to the convention platform, 
agreed wholeheartedly with the commissioner from Alabama. 
“T know, that the interest and welfare, and destiny and fate of 
South Carolina, is the interest, welfare, destiny and fate of Mis- 
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sissippi,’ Hooker said. It was time for South Carolina to “snatch 
her star from the galaxy in which it has hitherto mingled and 
plant her flag earliest in the breech of battle, sustaining revolu- 
tion by the bold hearts and willing arms of her people.””° 

Three days later, after the convention had relocated to 
Charleston following an outbreak of smallpox in Columbia, 
the delegates acted. On December 20, 1860, the South Carolina 
Convention adopted an ordinance cutting all ties with the 
United States of America. 

Elmore and Hooker had responded to the mood of the 
hour and promised that their states would follow South 
Carolina’s lead at the earliest possible moment. This was all they 
really needed to do. A much more difficult task faced 
Mississippi's Commissioner to Georgia, William L. Harris. 
Strong Unionist sentiment still existed in some parts of that 
state, and prominent Georgia politicians like Benjamin H. Hill 
and Herschel V. Johnson were urging caution, even in the wake 
of Lincoln’s election. Harris, a well-known Mississippi orator, 
would need to present the strongest possible argument when 
his chance came to make the case for secession. 


The election of Lincoln was “an avowed 
declaration of war upon the institutions, the 
rights and the interests of the South.” 


“Louisiana looks to the formation of a 

Southern confederacy to preserve the blessings of 
African slavery.... The people of Louisiana would 
consider it a most fatal blow to African slavery if 
Texas either did not secede or having seceded 
should not join her destinies to theirs in a 


Southern Confederacy.” 


—George Williamson: official 
communication to the Texas convention 


SOUTH CAROLINA GEORGIA 


Harris was a native Georgian who had graduated from that 
state’s university in 1825. He had read law and been admitted 
to the Georgia bar in 1826 by a special act of the state legisla- 
ture—an action required because Harris, who was born in 1807, 
had not reached his twenty-first birthday. After practicing law 
for a number of years in Georgia, he had moved in 1837 to 
Columbus, Mississippi, where he became a leader in Whig poli- 
tics. He was elected a circuit court judge in 1853, he played a 
major role in rewriting the Mississippi legal code in 1856, and 
he was elected to Mississippi’s supreme court, the High Court 
of Errors and Appeals, in 1858. President James Buchanan of- 
fered Harris a seat on the United States Supreme Court in 1860, 
but Harris declined the nomination because he thought mount- 
ing sectional tension was likely to result in disunion. Harris 
had an outstanding reputation as a member of the legal profes- 
sion, and Congressman Reuben Davis considered him “a great 
thinker and debater.” He was a natural choice when Governor 
Pettus was looking for someone who might influence the way 
Georgia would calculate the value of the Union during the se- 
cession crisis.”! 

Judge Harris spoke to a joint session of the Georgia Gen- 
eral Assembly at high noon on Monday, December 17, 1860, 
the same day that Elmore and Hooker addressed the South 
Carolina Convention. Harris began his address, as many of the 
commissioners would do, by giving his audience a history les- 
son. In Harris’s case, this review of northern “outrages” com- 
mitted against the South was relatively brief. After a cursory 
sketch of the North’s failure during the 1850s “to yield to us 
our constitutional rights in relation to slave property,’ he moved 
to the heart of his argument. 

The triumph of the Republican party in the recent presi- 
dential election revealed a North “more defiant and more in- 
tolerant than ever before,” Harris insisted. “They have de- 
manded, and now demand, equality between the white and 
negro races, under our Constitution; equality in representa- 
tion, equality in the right of suffrage, equality in the honors 
ALABAMA 
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Former Speaker of the House of 
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Favored “consolidated” Southern 
republic with strong centralized 
government, consisting of the 
Deep South states only, so that 
slavery would be controlled by 
“those most interested.” Confed- 
erate brigadier general. 


Luther J. Glenn 
Atlanta History Center 


Glenn was born in Washington 
County, near Sandersville, 
Georgia. Moving to Atlanta in 
1851, he opened up a law part- 
nership, became mayor of the 
city in 1858, and was elected to 
a second term in 1859. 
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Promoted brigadier general, U.S. 
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and emoluments of office, equality in the social circle, equality 
in the rights of matrimony,” he said. The new administration 
coming to power on March 4 promised “freedom to the slave, 
but eternal degradation for you and for us.” 

Every other issue paled in comparison to the Republican 
threat to the South’s racial order. “Our fathers made this a gov- 
ernment for the white man, rejecting the negro, as an ignorant, 
inferior, barbarian race, incapable of self-government, and not, 
therefore, entitled to be associated with the white man upon 
terms of civil, political, or social equality,” Harris maintained. 
Lincoln’s administration was determined “to overturn and strike 
down this great feature of our Union... and to substitute in its 
stead their new theory of the universal equality of the black 
and white races.” 

Under these circumstances, the choice for the South was 
clear: “This new union with Lincoln Black Republicans and free 
negroes, without slavery; or, slavery under our old constitutional 
bond of union, without Lincoln Black Republicans, or free 
negroes either, to molest us.” If white southerners wanted to 
avoid “submission to negro equality” then “secession is inevi- 
table,” he told the Georgia legislators. Judge Harris closed his 
brief address with this peroration: 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, the part 

of Mississippi is chosen, she will never submit to the 

principles and policy of this Black Republican 

Administration. 

She had rather see the last of her race, men, 

women and children, immolated in one common 

funeral pile [pyre], than see them subjected to the 

degradation of civil, political and social equality 

with the negro race.?? 

In response to Harris’s speech, the Georgia House and Sen- 
ate adopted a joint resolution condemning the northern people, 
press, and pulpit for supporting a political party “organized ... 
for the avowed purpose of destroying the institution of slavery, 
and consequently spreading ruin and desolation among the 
people in every portion of the states where it exists.” The legis- 
lature also ordered the printing of a thousand copies of his 
speech.”* The Athens Southern Banner called the date Harris 
addressed the legislature “the greatest day of the session.””4 

Although Commissioners Elmore, Hooker, and Harris all 
spoke on the same day, it was Judge Harris who set the tone for 
what was to follow. The racial themes that he struck in his speech 
would echo through the statements of other commissioners as 
they spread out across the South in late 1860 and early 1861. 


CHRISTMAS DAY 1860 FOUND STEPHEN FOWLER HALE, 
Alabama’s Commissioner to Kentucky, in Nashville. He was 
making connections for Louisville, he wrote a friend, and ex- 
pected to arrive in Frankfort, the Kentucky capital, the next day.?> 

Hale already knew what he wanted to say. Before he left 
Alabama, he had made a few remarks to a political meeting in 
Greene County that revealed his thinking on the eve of his mis- 
sion to Frankfort. There was no need “to wait for an overt act” 
of aggression from the Lincoln administration before seceding, 
Hale said. The election of the Republican ticket was, in and of 
itself, “a culmination of aggravated outrage, which no South- 
ern patriot could mistake or fail to understand.” Lincoln’s min- 
ions had a clear goal: “The extinction of slavery.” Hale called for 
“separate State secession” now, “Confederation afterwards.” Re- 
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publicans were already “arming their emissaries to cut the 
throats of Southern men, women, and children,” he claimed, 
and it would be the height of folly to “wait . . . until Lincoln 
should have the army and navy at his command . . . to subju- 
gate us.””° Several days after making these comments in Greene 
County, Hale was named the state’s Commissioner to Kentucky 
by Alabama Governor Albert B. Moore.?’ 

Stephen Hale was returning as commissioner to the land 
of his birth. Born in Crittenden County, Kentucky, in 1816, he 
had received his formal education first at Cumberland Univer- 
sity and then at the Lexington law school of Transylvania Uni- 
versity. He moved to Alabama in 1837 and subsequently set up 
a law practice in Eutaw, a small town in Greene County, just 
south of Tuscaloosa in the western part of the state. Described 
by one acquaintance as “tall and lank, with a large and knotty 
head” and “somewhat eccentric in his manners,” Hale was 
elected to the Alabama legislature in 1843, served in the Mexi- 
can War, ran unsuccessfully for Congress in 1853, and then was 
returned to the state legislature in 1857 and again in 1859. In 
addition to practicing law, Hale was engaged in small-scale 
planting and was the owner of a dozen slaves in 1860.7 There 
was no question where Hale, a strong southern rights Whig, 
stood on the question of secession. As he told the voters in 
Greene County, Alabama should secede now, confederate later. 

The Kentucky legislature was not in session when Hale ar- 
rived in Frankfort on December 26, so he directed his efforts at 
the state’s governor, Beriah Magoffin. The day after he reached 
the Kentucky capital, Hale wrote out his views on the crisis con- 


Stephen Fowler Hale: Secession was the only 
means by which “the heaven-ordained 
superiority of the white over the black race” 
could be maintained. Hale died heroically 
leading his men at Gaines’ Mill. 
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fronting the slave South. His December 27 letter to Governor 
Magoffin is one of the most remarkable documents of the se- 
cession crisis. 

Hale began by reviewing the Constitutional justification 
for secession and the South’s economic stake in slavery, “an in- 
stitution with which is bound up not only the wealth and pros- 
perity of the Southern people, but their very existence as a po- 
litical community.” Yankee “fanaticism” had become “an 
unchained demon,” Hale asserted, and northern assaults on the 
South and its peculiar institution had reached intolerable lev- 
els. “They attack us through their literature, in their schools, 
from the hustings, in their legislative halls, through the public 
press, and even their courts of justice,” he wrote. The 1850s had 
witnessed a string of outrages—widespread refusal to return 
fugitive slaves, bloody attacks on pro-slavery settlers in Kansas, 
and finally John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, Virginia, at the 
end of the decade. 
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The recent election of the Republican ticket was the final 
blow, according to Hale, who was careful to mention Lincoln’s 
vice-presidential running mate, Hannibal Hamlin, by name; pa- 
pers across the South carried rumors during the secession cri- 
sis that, as the Charleston Mercury put it, Hamlin “had negro 
blood in his veins and . .. one of his children had kinky hair.” It 
was now, Hale told the governor, “the imperative duty of the 
Southern States to resume the powers they had delegated to 
the Federal Government and interpose their sovereignty for the 
protection of their citizens.” Secession was the only proper re- 
sponse to the Republican electoral triumph, which Hale called 
“the last and crowning insult and outrage upon the people of 
the South.” Lincoln “stands forth as the representative of the 
fanaticism of the North,” he continued, and the Republican 
party stood for “one dogma—the equality of the races, white 
and black.” The embrace of the Negro by the victorious Repub- 
licans had put “the interest, honor, and safety” of southern 
whites squarely on the line, Hale insisted. 

Up to this point in his letter, Hale used rather 
restrained language. Debates over fine points of 
Constitutional interpretation or the meaning of 
historical events were not generally conducted at 
fever pitch by any of the commissioners. But as 
he moved to the climax of his argument, Hale 
took the rhetorical gloves off. 

Lincoln’s election was “nothing less than an 
open declaration of war, for the triumph of this 
new theory of government destroys the property 
of the South, lays waste her fields, and inaugu- 
rates all the horrors of a San Domingo servile 
insurrection, consigning her citizens to assassi- 
nations and her wives and daughters to pollu- 
tion and violation to gratify the lust of half-civi- 
lized Africans,” Hale wrote. “The slave-holder and 
non-slave-holder must ultimately share the same 
fate; all be degraded to a position of equality with 
free negroes, stand side by side with them at the 
polls, and fraternize in all the social relations of 
life, or else there will be an eternal war of races, 
desolating the land with blood, and utterly wast- 
ing all the resources of the country.” What 
southerner, Hale asked, “can without indignation 
and horror contemplate the triumph of negro 
equality, and see his own sons and daughters in 
the not distant future associating with free 
negroes upon terms of political and social equal- 


ity... ?” Abolition would surely mean that “the 
two races would be continually pressing together” 
in the South, and under these circumstances, 
“amalgamation or the extermination of the one 
or the other would be inevitable.” 

Could “Southern men submit to such deg- 
radation and ruin?” Hale knew the answer: “God 
forbid that they should.” 

Hale drew a sharp contrast between the pros- 
pects of an independent South and its fate within 
the Union. “If we triumph, vindicate our rights, 
and maintain our institutions, a bright and joy- 
ous future lies before us,” he insisted. “If we fail, 
the light of our civilization goes down in blood, 
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our wives and little ones will be driven from their homes by 
the light of our own dwellings, [and] the dark pall of barbar- 
ism must soon gather over our sunny land.” 

Secession would thus provide both the path to a glorious 
future and the only means by which “the heaven-ordained su- 
periority of the white over the black race” could be maintained. 
And there was no time to waste. “Shall we wait until our en- 
emies shall possess themselves of all the powers of the Govern- 
ment; until abolition judges are on the Supreme Court bench, 
abolition collectors at every port, and abolition postmasters in 
every town; secret mail agents traversing the whole land, and a 
subsidized press established in our midst to demoralize our 
people?” The answer was obvious: “Alabama most respectfully 
urges upon the people and authorities of Kentucky the star- 
tling truth that submission or acquiescence on the part of the 
Southern States at this perilous hour will enable Black Repub- 
licanism to redeem all its nefarious pledges and accomplish all 
its flagitious ends.”*? 

Alabama’s mission to Kentucky ended in failure. Gover- 
nor Magoffin called the legislature into extra session in response 
to Hale’s letter, but a sharply-divided Kentucky refused to fol- 
low the path of secession.” Yet the importance of this docu- 
ment lay not in what Hale accomplished but in what he said 
and the way in which he said it. This relatively obscure Ala- 
bama politician touched on almost every major point in the 
secession persuasion, and he did so in language that left no 
room for doubt or ambiguity. His letter is as passionate, as pow- 
erful, and as revealing as any message delivered by any com- 
missioner during those critical weeks in late 1860 and early 
1861 when the fate of the Union was hanging in the balance. It 
is a document that should be required reading for anyone try- 
ing to understand the radical mindset gripping the lower South 
on the eve of the Civil War. 

Hale began by claiming the unquestioned right of any state 
to secede and by describing the South’s previous patience in 
the face of mounting acts of northern hostility. In return for 


ALABAMA 
“Under this wretched, 
lawless spirit and 
policy, now usurping 
the control of that 
government, citizens of 
the South have been 
deprived of their 
property, and for 
attempting to seek the 
redress promised by the 
compromise laws, have 
lost their liberty and 


their forbearance, however, white southerners had been dealt a 
final, intolerable insult. The North had turned the reins of power 
over to the Black Republican party and its abolitionist nomi- 
nee, Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln’s election was the crowning in- 
dignity because a Republican president was, in Hale’s view, a 
supreme threat to slavery and to the South’s racial order. 

It was when he moved to describe the consequences of 
Republican-backed emancipation that Hale revealed what lay 
at the core of the secession movement in the Deep South. At its 
heart, the drive to destroy the Union fed off the absolute con- 
viction that the abolition of slavery would either plunge the 
South into a race war or so stain the blood of the white race 
that it would be contaminated for all time. In the end it came 
down to this: secede or be prepared to witness the destruction 
of the race. That destruction might come through “assassina- 
tions,” it might come through “amalgamation.” But the night- 
mare would come. And no southern white man, Hale argued, 
would stand still in the face of such a threat. Who among us, he 
asked, could remain passive if their inaction meant subjecting 
their “wives and daughters to pollution and violation to gratify 
the lust of half-civilized Africans?” 

The same dire forecasts that filled the pages of Hale’s letter 
were repeated by other Alabama commissioners as they moved 
across the South during these weeks. Any doubts about how 
representative Hale’s comments might be quickly disappear 
when we look at the messages being delivered almost simulta- 
neously in places as distant as Maryland and Missouri. 

On December 28—the day after Hale drafted his commu- 
nication to Governor Magoffin—Congressman Jabez Lamar 
Monroe Curry, Alabama’s Commissioner to Maryland, was in 
Annapolis composing a letter to Governor Thomas Hicks.”! 

“The sentiment of the sinfulness of slavery seems to be 
embedded in the Northern conscience,” Curry wrote. “An infi- 
del theory has corrupted the Northern heart.” While submis- 
sion to Lincoln and Republican rule meant “peril and dishonor” 
for white southerners, secession meant “deliverance from Abo- 
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their lives.” 


—W. L. Harris, before the 
General Assembly of the 
State of Georgia on Monday, 
December 17, 1860. 


John A. Winston 
Alabama Dept. of Archives & History 
A former governor of Alabama 
(1853-1857), Winston was colonel 
of the 8th Alabama Infantry dur- 
ing the Peninsula Campaign. A 
strict disciplinarian, he was un- 
popular with the men. 
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A staunch supporter of Jefferson 
Davis, Shorter was elected governor 
of Alabama in 1861, but, dragged 
down by Davis’ unpopularity, was 
defeated by a margin of more than 
3:1 two years later. 


Arthur Francis Hopkins 
Alabama Dept. of Archives & History 


Distantly related to Thomas 
Jefferson, Hopkins was the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Whigs in 
Alabama in the 1840s. During the 
war he was state agent for Alabama 
hospitals. 


lition domination.” Curry closed his letter with a prophecy. 
“Under an abolition Government the slave-holding states will 
be placed under a common ban of proscription, and an insti- 
tution, interwoven in the very frame-work of their social and 
political being, must perish gradually or speedily with the Gov- 
ernment in active hostility to it,” he told Hicks. “Instead of the 
culture and development of the boundless capacities and pro- 
ductive resources of their social system, it is to be assaulted, 
humbled, dwarfed, degraded, and finally crushed out.”** 

The previous month, before he left Alabama for the open- 
ing of Congress, Curry had warned his constituents that “the 
subjugation of the South to an abolition dynasty” would result 
in “a saturnalia of blood.” Emancipation meant “the abhorrent 
degradation of social and political equality, the probability of 
a war of extermination between the races or the necessity of 
flying the country to avoid the association.”* 

Other Alabama commissioners shared Hale’s and Curry’s 
convictions. 

One day after Curry penned his letter to Governor Hicks, 
William Cooper, a prominent lawyer from Tuscumbia and 
Commissioner to Missouri, told that state’s legislature that “Un- 
der the policy of the Republican party, the time would arrive 
when the scenes of San Domingo and Hayti, with all their at- 
tendant horrors, would be enacted in the slaveholding States.”** 

On January 1, 1861, Congressman David Clopton, 
Alabama’s Commissioner to Delaware, was in Dover to warn 
Governor William Burton that Republicans intended “to cir- 
culate insurrectionary documents and disseminate insurrec- 
tionary sentiments among a hitherto contented servile popu- 
lation,” and that Lincoln’s party sought “the establishment of 
an equality of races in our midst.”* 

On January 3, Judge John Gill Shorter, Commissioner to 
Georgia, told Governor Joseph E. Brown that after March 4, 
the Lincoln administration “will usurp the machinery of the 
Federal Government and madly attempt to rule, if not to sub- 
jugate, and ruin the South.”*° 
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Curry served as a private in the 
Mexican-American War, and was 
a member of Congress (1857- 
1861), a Civil War lieutenant colo- 
nel of cavalry, and a lifelong ad- 
vocate of public education. 


Two days later, on January 5, Commissioner James Martin 
Calhoun was in Austin pleading with Texas Governor Sam 
Houston to support secession. Disunion was the only way to 
protect the South’s white citizens from “utter ruin and degra- 
dation,” Calhoun wrote.*” 

In his speech to the Virginia General Assembly on January 
15, Commissioner Arthur Francis Hopkins, former Chief Jus- 
tice of the Alabama Supreme Court, predicted that a Federal 
court system corrupted by Republican “higher law” doctrine 
would “discharge every slave brought before it... , and estab- 
lish them as free-men and equals in our own land.”** 

It was as if Judge William L. Harris of Mississippi had 
stopped off in Montgomery back in mid-December on his way 
to Georgia and held a briefing for Alabama’s commissioners. 
Over and over again, the Alabamians described the same night- 
mare world that Commissioner Harris had painted for the Geor- 
gia legislature: a South humbled, abolitionized, degraded, and 
threatened with destruction by a brutal Republican majority. 
Emancipation, race war, miscegenation—one apocalyptic vi- 
sion after another. The death throes of white supremacy would 
be so horrific that no self-respecting southerner could fail to 
rally to the secessionist cause, they argued. Only through dis- 
union could the South preserve the purity and insure the sur- 
vival of the white race. 


IN SETTING OUT TO EXPLAIN SECESSION to their fellow 
southerners, the commissioners have explained a very great deal 
to us as well. By illuminating so clearly the racial content of the 
secession persuasion, the commissioners would seem to have 
laid to rest, once and for all, any notion that slavery had noth- 
ing to do with the coming of the Civil War. To put it quite sim- 
ply, slavery and race were absolutely critical elements in the 
coming of the war. Present-day Americans need only read the 
speeches and letters of the secession commissioners to learn 
what was really driving the Deep South to the brink of war in 
1860-1861. 
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First Confederate secretary of 
war. Commissioned brigadier 
general, he commanded at Mo- 
bile and Monterey, but failing to 
secure an active command he 
resigned March 31, 1862. 


A member of Congress (1839-1851), 
and Secretary of the Interior (1857- 
1861), Thompson served under 
Pemberton in the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign, and became head of clandes- 
tine operations in Canada in 1864. 
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Elected as a Democrat to the 
state senate in 1857, Bullock be- 
came colonel of the 18th Ala- 
bama Infantry in 1861, and died 
of typhoid fever in December of 
that year. 
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An anti-secessionist in January 1861, 
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objected to the centralizing effect of 
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“These principles will 
descend with me to the 
grave, when this frail 
tenement of dust must 
perish; but they will live 
on with time, and only 
perish when tyranny shall 
be no more.” 
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Garrot raised the 20th Alabama 
Infantry and became its first colo- 
nel. He was killed by a sharp- 
shooter during the siege of 
Vicksburg, shortly after he had 
been promoted brigadier general. 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM L. HARRIS 


—commissioner from Mississippi to the Georgia General Assembly, December 17, 
1860. This speech was published in pamphlet form as Address of Hon. W. L. Harris, 
Commissioner from the State of Mississippi, Delivered before the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia on Monday, Dec. 17th, 1860 (Milledgeville, Ga., 1860). A copy is 
held by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Georgia: 

I am profoundly sensible of the deli- 
cate and important duty imposed upon 
me, by the courtesy of this public recep- 
tion. 

Under different circumstances, it 
would have afforded me great pleasure, 
as a native Georgian 
cated on her soil—to express to you fully, 
the views which prevail in my native State, 
in relation to the great measures of deliv- 
erance and relief from the principles and 
policy of the new Administration, which 
are there in progress. 

I cannot consent, however, upon the 
very heel of your arduous and exciting 
session, to avail myself of your respectful 
courtesy to the State I have the honor to 
represent, as well as your personal kind- 
ness to her humble representative, to pro- 
long the discussion of a subject which, 
however, important and absorbing, has, 
doubtless, been already exhausted in your 
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reared and edu- | 


hearing, by some of the first intellects of 
your State, if not of the nation. 

I beg, therefore, to refer you to the 
action of Mississippi—already submitted 
to your Executive—to ask for her the sym- 
pathy and cooperation she seeks for the 


| common good, and briefly to suggest to 


you some of the motives which influence 
her conduct. 

I am instructed by the resolution 
from which I derive my mission, to in- 
form the State of Georgia, that Mississippi 
has passed an act calling a convention of 
her people, “to consider the present 
threatening relations of the Northern and 
Southern sections of the Confederacy— 


| aggravated by the recent election of a 


President, upon principles of hostility to 
the States of the South; and to express the 
earnest hope of Mississippi, that this State 
will co-operate with her in the adoption 
of efficient measures for their common 
defence and safety.” 

It will be remembered, that the vio- 
lation of our constitutional rights, which 
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has caused such universal dissatisfaction | ing triumph in this election, has been | capable of self-government, and not, 
in the South, is not of recent date. Ten | more defiant and more intolerant than | therefore, entitled to be associated with 
years since, this Union was rocked from | ever before. They have demanded, and | the white man upon terms of civil, po- 
centre to circumference, by the very same | now demand, equality between the white | litical, or social equality. 

outrages, of which we now complain, | and negro races, under our Constitution; This new administration comes 
only now “aggravated” by the recent elec- | equality in representation, equality in the | into power, under the solemn pledge to 
tion. Nothing but her devotion to the | right of suffrage, equality in the honors | overturn and strike down this great fea- 
Union our Fathers made, induced the | and emoluments of office, equality in the | ture of our Union, without which it 
South, then, to yield to a compromise, | social circle, equality in the rights of mat- | would never have been formed, and to 
in which Mr. Clay rightly said, we had | rimony. The cry has been, and now is, | substitute in its stead their new theory 
yielded everything but our honor. We | “that slavery must cease, or American lib- | of the universal equality of the black and 
had then in Mississippi a warm contest, | erty must perish,” that “the success of | white races. 

which finally ended in reluctant acqui- | Black Republicanism is the triumph of Our fathers secured to us, by our 
escence in the Compromise measures. | anti-slavery,’ “a revolution in the tenden- | Constitutional Union, now being over- 
The North pledged anew her faith to | cies of the government that must be car- | turned by this Black Republican rule, 


yield to us our constitutional rights in | ried out.” protection to life, liberty and property, 
relation to slave property. They are now, To-day our government stands totally | all over the Union, and wherever its flag 
and have been ever since that act, denied | revolutionized in its main features, and our | was unfurled, whether on land or sea. 


to us, until her broken faith and impu- | Constitution broken and overturned. The Under this wretched, lawless spirit 
dent threats, had become almost insuf- | new administration, which has effected | and policy, now usurping the control of 
ferable before the late election. this revolution, only awaits the 4th of | that government, citizens of the South 
There were three candidates pre- | March for the inauguration of the new | have been deprived of their property, 
sented to the North by Southern men, | government, the new principles, and the | and for attempting to seek the redress 
all of whom represented the last degree | new policy, upon the success of which they | promised by the compromise laws, have 
of conservatism and concession, which | have proclaimed freedom to the slave, but | lost their liberty and their lives. 
their respective parties were willing to | eternal degradation for you and for us. Equality of rights secured to white 
yield, to appease the fanaticism of the No revolution was ever more com- | men, in equal sovereign States, is among 
North. Some of them were scarcely | plete, though bloodless, if you will tamely | the most prominent features of the 
deemed sound, in the South, on the sla- | submit to the destruction of that consti- | Constitution under which we have so 
very question, and none of them suited | tution and that Union our fathers made. | long lived. 
our ultra men. And yet the North re- | Our fathers made this a government This equality has been denied us in 
jected them all; and their united voice, | for the white man, rejecting the negro, as | the South for years in the common ter- 
both before and since the overwhelm- | an ignorant, inferior, barbarian race, in- | ritories, while the North has virtually 
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distributed them as bounties to abolition 
fanatics and foreigners, for their brigand 
service in aiding in our exclusion. 

Our Constitution, in unmistakable 
language, guarantees the return of our 
fugitive slaves. Congress has recognized 
her duty in this respect, by enacting 
proper laws for the enforcement of this 
right. 

And yet these laws have been con- 
tinually nullified, and the solemn pledge 
of the Compromise of 1850, by which the 
North came under renewed obligations 
to enforce them, has been faithlessly dis- 
regarded, and the government and its of- 
ficers set at defiance. 

Who now expects these rebels against 
the laws passed by their own consent and 
procurement—rebels against justice and 
common honesty—to become pious pa- 
triots by the acquisition of power? Who 
now expects Mr. Lincoln to become con- 
servative, when the only secret of his suc- 
cess, and the only foundation of his au- 
thority, is the will and command of that 
robber clan, whose mere instrument he 
is, who have achieved this revolution in 
our government by treading under their 
unhallowed feet our Constitution and 
laws and the Union of our fathers, and by 
openly defying high heaven by wilful and 
corrupt perjury? 

And, above all, who is it in the South, 
born or descended of Revolutionary sires, 
who so loves such company, as that he will 
long hesitate before he can obtain the con- 


sent of a virtuous and patriotic heart and 
conscience to separate from them forever? 

Mississippi is firmly convinced that 
there is but one alternative: 

This new union with Lincoln Black 
Republicans and free negroes, without sla- 
very; or, slavery under our old constitu- 
tional bond of union, without Lincoln 


Black Republicans, or free negroes either, 


to molest us. 

If we take the former, then submis- 
sion to negro equality is our fate. If the 
latter, then secession is inevitable—each 


State for itself and by itself, but with a view 
to the immediate formation of a South- 
ern Confederacy, under our present Con- 
stitution, by such of the slave-holding 
States as shall agree in their conventions 
to unite with us. 

Mississippi seeks no delay—the issue 
is not new to her people. They have long 
and anxiously watched its approach— 
they think it too late, now, to negotiate 
more compromises with bankrupts in po- 
litical integrity whose recreancy to justice, 
good faith and constitutional obligations 
is the most cherished feature of their po- 
litical organization. 

She has exhausted her rights in sac- 
rificial offerings to save the Union, until 
nearly all is lost but her honor and the 
courage to defend it. She has tried con- 
ventions until they have become the ridi- 
cule of both our friends and our en- 
emies—mere instruments of fraudulent 
evasion and delay, to wear out the spirit 
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of our people and encourage the hopes 
of our common enemy. In short, she is 
sick and tired of the North, and pants 
for some respite from eternal distur- 
bance and disquiet. 

She comes now to you,—our glo- 
rious old mother,—the land of Baldwin, 
who first defiantly asserted and pre- 
served your rights as to slavery, in the 
federal convention, in opposition to 
Messrs. Madison, Mason, and 
Randolph, and the whole Union except 
the two Carolinas,—the land of Jack- 
son, who immortalized himself by his 
bold exposure and successful overthrow 
of a legislative fraud and usurpation 
upon the rights of the people,—the 
land of Troup, the sternest Roman of 
them all, who, single-handed and alone, 
without cooperation, without consul- 
tation, but with truth and justice, and 
the courage of freemen at home on his 
side, defied this National Government 
in its usurpations on the rights of Geor- 
gia, and executed your laws in spite of 
the threats of Federal coercion. It is to 
you we come,—the brightest exemplar 
among the advocates and defenders of 
State rights and State remedies,—to 
take counsel and solicit sympathy in this 
hour of our common trial. 

I ask you, shall Mississippi follow in 
the footsteps of Georgia, when led by her 
gallant Troup? Or, is it reserved for this 
generation to repudiate and expunge 
the brightest page in the history of my 


5. The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies, 128 vols. (Washington, 1880- 
1902), Series 4: p. 1. (hereinafter O.R.) 

6. Dwight L. Dumond, The Secession Movement, 1860-1861 (New 
York, 1931), p. 254. 

7. Jon L. Wakelyn, ed., Southern Pamphlets on Secession, November 
1860-April 1861 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1996), xviii. 

8. “Governor’s Message,” November 26, 1860, Journal of the Senate 
of the State of Mississippi: Called Session [1860] (Jackson, Miss., 
1860), pp. 6, 11, 12. 

9. Ibid., 7, 11. 

10. Laws of the State of Mississippi, Passed at a Called Session of the 
Mississippi Legislature... November, 1860 (Jackson, Miss., 1860), 
p. 42. 

11. Robert W. Dubay, John Jones Pettus, Mississippi Fire-Eater: His 
Life and Times, 1813-1867 (Jackson, Miss., 1975), p. 71. 

12. O.R., Series 4: 1: p. 30; “Letter from Gov. Moore,” Dec. 19, 1860, 
Montgomery Daily Mail, Dec. 20, 1860; Commission of Arthur 
F. Hopkins and F. M. Gilmer, Dec. 10, 1860, Misc. Letters and 
Papers, Virginia Executive Papers, Governor John Letcher, Li- 
brary of Virginia, Richmond, Va.; Durward Long, “Alabama's Se- 
cession Commissioners,” Civil War History, 9 (1963), pp. 56-57. 

13. Clarence P. Denman, The Secession Movement in Alabama 
(Montgomery, Alabama, 1933), pp. 111-12; Long, “Alabama’s 


native State? Impossible! God forbid it! 
Forbid it, ye people of all Northern and 
Western Georgia, who, to-day, owe your 
existence and unparalleled prosperity to 
the maintenance of your rights at the 
risk of civil war. 

I see around me some gallant spir- 
its who bore their share in the dangers, 
and now wear with honor, here to-day 
in this Hall the laurels won on the side 
of their State, under the banner, in- 
scribed “Troup and the treaty” in that 
memorable struggle. Need I appeal to 
them in behalf of my adopted State, to 
know on what side they will range them- 
selves in this struggle of right, against as- 
sumption of brute force, against the 
Constitutional rights of a sister of this 
confederacy of equal States? I make no 
such appeal; I know where you stand. To 
doubt it would be to offer you the gross- 
est insult. 

In this school of old republican or- 
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14, 


15. 


17. 
18. 


I need not remind your great State, that 
thousands and thousands of her sons and 
daughters, who have sought and found 
happy homes and prosperous fortunes in 
the distant forests of her old colonial do- 
main, though now adopted children of Mis- 
sissippi, still cling with the fond embrace 
of filial love to this old mother of States and 
of statesmen, from whom both they and 
their adopted State derive their origin. It 
will be difficult for such to conceive, that 
they are not still the objects of your kind 
solicitude and maternal sympathy. 

Mississippi indulges the most confi- 
dent expectation and belief, founded on 
sources of information she cannot doubt, 
as well as on the existence of causes, oper- 
ating upon them, alike as upon her, that ev- 
ery other Gulf State will stand by her side 
in defence of the position she is about to 
assume; and she would reproach herself, 
and every Georgia son within her limits, 
would swell with indignation, if she hesi- 


Secession Commissioners,” 57; Smith, History and Debates. . 
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bama Biography, 4 vols. (Chicago, 1921), 3: p. 541. 
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tated to believe that Georgia too, 
would blend her fate with her natural 
friends; her sons and daughters—her 
neighboring sisters in the impending 
struggle. 

Whatever may be the result of 
your deliberations, I beg to assure her 
from my intimate knowledge of the 
spirit and affections of our people, that 
no enemy to her constitutional rights, 
may consider his victory won, while a 
Mississippian lives to prolong the con- 
test. Sink or swim, live or die, survive 
or perish, the part of Mississippi is 
chosen, she will never submit to the 
principles and policy of this Black Re- 
publican Administration. 

She had rather see the last of her 
race, men, women and children, im- 
molated in one common funeral pile 
[pyre], than see them subjected to the 
degradation of civil, political and so- 
cial equality with the negro race. 


thodoxy, I drew my first breath. It was p= 


here, I first studied, then embraced, and 
next feebly advocated the principle of 
State Rights and State remedies of resis- 
tance to tyranny—of the supremacy and 
sovereignty of the people of a State, and 
the subserviency of governments to their 
peace and happiness and safety. These 
principles will descend with me to the 
grave, when this frail tenement of dust 
must perish; but they will live on with 
time, and only perish when tyranny shall 
be no more. 


“] 
_ | Harris spoke to a joint session of the 
©) Georgia General Assembly at Old 
_) Capitol Building (right). Courtesy the 
Georgia Military College. 


Georgia Military College, established 
by the Georgia General Assembly in 
1879, is a public, independent institu- 
tion governed by a board of trustees 
elected by the citizens of Milledgeville. 
It is accredited by the Commission on 
Colleges of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


i. Which Union general earned the 
sobriquet “the superb”? 
2. What Jewish woman was a prominent 


Confederate nurse in Richmond during 


the war? 

3. Who was the highest ranking Union 
officer killed at Shiloh? 

4. What future Union general was 
banished by the British to Tasmania in 
18492 

5. Name the two Union generals born in 
Spain? 

6. Charles Mason, later prominent 
businessman and politician in Iowa, 


graduated top of the class at West Point 


in 1829. Who graduated second? 
Teaser Question 


What Civil War general was an ancestor 


of Gloria Vanderbilt? 
$a $$ 
The answers to questions 1-6 are given 
below. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to: 
NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


The author of the correct answer drawn from 
the North & South hat will receive a book 


prize. 


We Do Not Have A Winner! 


ANTIETAM REFORESTATION 
PROJECT FOCUS OF GIFT FROM 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Because of a generous gift from the 
American Civil War Round Table of the 
United Kingdom, the west woods at the 
Antietam National Battlefield Park are 
to replanted again in the native hard- 
wood trees that dominated this part of 
the battlefield. Peter Gasgoyne-Lock- 
wood, President of the organization in 
the UK, pointed out that “Except for the 
battlefield center, the land has changed 
little since 1862 except for the east and 
west woods, which were more heavily 
forested during the battle.” Is it an 
anomaly that a contribution of $600 
should come to America from an orga- 
nization of Civil War scholars in, of all 
places, England? On the contrary, many 
cross the Atlantic for the express purpose 
of visiting Civil War sites every year. The 
UK Round Table reminds us that the 
conflict was “almost entirely a family af- 
fair,” pointing out that many of the com- 
batants were of British stock, from fami- 
lies that had emigrated to America 
during the previous two centuries. To the 
litany of British surnames on stones 
in Civil War cemeteries, add the fact that 
the British built and manned blockade- 
runners and politicked for both pro- 
Confederate and antislavery movements. 
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The “Teaser” question in volume 4, #2 
was “This son of a Scottish immigrant doc- 
tor, was a leading War Democrat as well as a 
major general.” For only the second time no 
correct answers were received. The answer 


In accepting the check, Superinten- 
dent John Howard confirmed the park’s 
decision to replant a part of the battle- 
field so that visitors would have a much 


programs, contact: 
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was John A. McClernand. 


Crossfire 

In volume 4, #2, you did not 
give us the answer to the 
“Teaser” question which 
appeared in volume 3, #7. 


Ep.: The Teaser was “The location of the only 
shrine to Abraham Lincoln west of the Mis- 


sissippi River. The answer: Redlands, CA 


—Edmund H. Rucker, Jr., M.D. 
Newport News, Virginia 
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better idea of what the landscape would 
have looked like to soldiers engaged there 
in September, 1862. This is the most re- 
cent of contributions made by the UK 
Round Table to restore and preserve Civil 
War sites both here and in Great Britain. 
Earlier gifts have benefited the Cedar 
Creek Battlefield, the Central Virginia 
Battlefields Trust and the Friends of the 
Wilderness Battlefield among others. 

This donation was made in memory 
of Elizabeth Turner, a long-standing and 
very active member of the UK group. 
Elizabeth’s interest in the Civil War was, 
like that of many of her countrymen, 
spawned by the knowledge that two of 
her American grandmother's brothers 
served in the Union army. 
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“The Hottest Place 


THE BATTLE OF HAW’S SHOP, MAY 28, 1864 


THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 
of Northern Virginia’s cavalry, adroitly led 
by Major General James Ewell Brown 
“Jeb” Stuart, rode circles around the 
Union Army of the Potomac’s horsemen 
during the early years of the American 
Civil War. Union cavalry improved vastly 
in 1863, but winter brought serious set- 
backs. Brigadier General John Buford, a 
talented division head, died of typhoid 
fever; Brigadier General Judson A. 
Kilpatrick, heading another division, 
went west after a disastrous raid on 
Richmond; and Major General Alfred 
Pleasonton, heading the Federal cavalry, 
himself became a casualty of the failed 
Kilpatrick raid and of army politics. 
Spring of 1864 witnessed a major 
reorganization of the Union mounted 
arm. The new commander-in-chief, 
Lieutenant General Ulysses S. Grant, 
summoned Major General Philip H. 
Sheridan from the Western Theater to 
replace Pleasonton. Outspoken and 
highly opinionated, Sheridan possessed 
little cavalry experience, but his aggres- 
siveness had impressed Grant. By the 
opening of the Overland Campaign on 


May 4, Sheridan had amassed a force of 
some 12,000 cavalrymen. Heading his 
three divisions were Brigadier General 
David McM. Gregg, a talented but mod- 
est holdover from Pleasonton’s time; 
Brigadier General Alfred T.A. Torbert, an 
infantry commander with even less cav- 
alry experience than Sheridan; and 
Brigadier General James H. Wilson, a 
former aide to Grant who had never 
commanded cavalry nor led troops in 
combat. In important ways, the Army of 
the Potomac’s cavalry corps was starting 
afresh. How it would fare under Sheridan 
remained to be seen. 

Stuart had only 8,000 troopers to 
Sheridan’s 12,000, but continuity in Con- 
federate command largely offset the dis- 
parity in numbers. Riding into battle with 
an ostrich feather set jauntily in his hat 
and a crimson-lined cape streaming be- 
hind, Stuart personified the youthful, 
daring spirit of the rebel cavalry. His fop- 
pish appearance belied a diligent and 
thoughtful warrior with an uncanny 
knack for gathering intelligence and be- 
wildering opponents. Like Sheridan, 
Stuart had three division heads: Major 
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General Wade Hampton, a South Caro- 
lina planter with a natural aptitude for 
combat; Major General Fitzhugh Lee, 
General Robert E. Lee’s nephew and a 
professional soldier in his own right; and 
Major General W. H. F. “Rooney” Lee, 
General Lee’s son who had recently re- 
turned from imprisonment in the north. 

Sheridan’s organization floundered 
during Grant’s initial movements against 
Lee. Wilson was supposed to cover the in- 
terval between the advancing Union army 
and the Confederates but failed to do so, 
enabling Lee to surprise the Federals in 
the Wilderness. After two days of fruit- 
less combat, Grant shifted south toward 
the hamlet of Spotsylvania Court House, 
expecting cavalry to clear the way. Again 
Sheridan botched his assignment, en- 
abling Confederate infantry to block 
Grant’s advance. Sheridan seemed hope- 
lessly overmatched, and tension between 
Sheridan and his titular boss—Major 
General George G. Meade, commanding 
the Potomac army—reached a head on 
May 8. After a heated exchange, Sheridan 
demanded that Meade release him to 
fight Stuart. To Meade’s chagrin, Grant 


sided with Sheridan and instructed 
Meade to let the plucky subordinate try 
his hand. 

Sheridan headed toward Richmond, 
hoping to draw Stuart away from Lee’s 
army and defeat him. Massing his cavalry 
at Yellow Tavern near the outskirts of the 
Confederate capital, Sheridan broke 
Stuart’s line with a fierce charge orches- 
trated by Brigadier General George A. 
Custer, a young Michigan brigadier who 
rivaled Stuart in both daring and osten- 
tation. Stuart fell mortally wounded—he 
died the next day—and his cavalry scat- 
tered. That night, Sheridan pressed to- 
ward Richmond, only to become trapped 
between the city’s defenses and the 
Chickahominy River. In another display 
of daring, Custer broke through a strong 
Confederate position at Meadow Bridge 
and opened an escape route for the 
Federals. Having defeated the rebels two 
days running, Sheridan continued on to 
the James River, provisioned, and re- 
turned to join the Army of the Potomac 
at the North Anna River. 

Sheridan’s Richmond Raid was a re- 
sounding success. Union morale soared, 
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Superb Gpportanity” Major General Wade Hampton (right 


inset) was “calm, cool, and reassuring” on the battleline. 


and Sheridan’s troopers began to consider 
themselves invincible. “Many of our gen- 
erals were more warmly loved by the sol- 
diers, some perhaps ranked higher in 
their esteem as able soldiers, but none, to 
the best of my belief, carried such a con- 
vincing air of success to the minds of his 
men, or could get the last drop of strength 
out of their bodies, when the effort was 
demanded,” an admirer asserted of the 
new cavalry head. “They simply believed 
[Sheridan] was going to win, and every 
man apparently was determined to be on 
hand and see him do it.”! 

The Confederates were correspond- 
ingly downcast. They had lost Stuart, six 
colonels, 1,200 troopers, and thousands 
of horses, leaving many troopers dis- 
mounted and hors de combat. Rather than 
appoint a replacement for Stuart, Gen- 
eral Lee decided to bide his time and let 
division commanders report indepen- 
dently to him until he could settle on a 
suitable corps chief. Hampton and 
Fitzhugh Lee were the chief contenders. 
Handsome, gregarious, and reputedly 
one of the richest men in the South, forty- 
six-year-old Hampton was considered an 


outsider by the Virginia faction, but his 
patriotism and martial talents were be- 
yond reproach. Fitzhugh Lee, eighteen 
years Hampton’s junior, was a West Point 
graduate, a former Indian fighter, and an 
aggressive cavalryman. Wags attributed 
his rapid advancement to nepotism—he 
was, after all, General Lee’s nephew—but 
the allegations were unfair. Fitzhugh Lee 
embodied more than anyone else Stuart’s 
cavalier spirit, and his masterful delay of 
Grant’s advance to Spotsylvania Court 
House was a high point in the campaign. 
His flings at independent command, 
however, had gone poorly. At Meadow 
Bridge, on May 12, he failed to hold a 
critical river crossing, and at Wilson’s 
Wharf, on May 24, he attacked a garrison 
of Negro troops in an unsuccessful epi- 
sode derided as “the most useless sacri- 
fice of time and men and horses made 
during the war.” Fitzhugh Lee’s ability to 
lead the cavalry corps remained an open 
question.” 

While Union and Confederate 
horsemen rested, Grant and Lee contem- 
plated their next move. Lee had halted 
Grant’s southward advance with an in- 
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genious defensive wedge below the North | 
Anna River. Grant’s answer was maneu- 
ver. During the night of May 26-27, he 
sent two cavalry divisions and an infan- 
try division on a forced march east along 
the north bank of the Pamunkey River. 
Mid-morning on May 27, the expedition 
crossed the Pamunkey at Hanovertown 
and secured a bridgehead south of the 
river, a mere seventeen miles from Rich- 
mond. The rest of the Union army left 
the North Anna and pushed toward the 
Hanovertown crossings. Discovering that 
Grant was executing a turning move- 
ment, Lee marched his army southeast- 
ward, interposing between Hanovertown 
and Richmond. 

The Army of the Potomac crossed 
the Pamunkey on pontoon bridges the 
morning of May 28. Grant and Meade 
were confident that Lee had left the North 
Anna River, but where he had gone re- 
mained a mystery. Sheridan reported a 
small Confederate force nearby at 
Hanover Court House, but he had no in- 
formation about the whereabouts of the 
rebel army’s main body. Frustrated over 
the absence of concrete intelligence about 
Lee’s location, Meade directed Sheridan 
to “demonstrate” south toward Mechan- 
icsville and the Chickahominy River in 
search of the rebels. 

At this juncture, most of Sheridan’s 
cavalry corps was tied up shepherding 
troops across the Pamunkey. Wilson was 
north of the river, protecting the Union 
army’s rear, and Torbert was entrenched 
a few miles west of Hanovertown at 
Crump’s Creek, guarding against an at- 
tack from the west. Gregg’s division, biv- 
ouacked on Dr. William S. R. Brocken- 
brough’s farm near Hanovertown, was 


sance. A road meandered two and a half 
miles south from Dr. Brockenbrough’s 
place to the little settlement of Haw’s 
Shop, where John Haw III had previously 
manufactured farming and milling ma- 
chinery. After Major General George B. 
McClellan’s occupation in the summer of 
1862, Haw sold his machinery to 
Tredegar Iron Works in Richmond, and 
by 1864 the shop lay in ruins. Salem Pres- 
byterian Church, a schoolhouse, and a 
scattering of residences were all that re- 
mained of the settlement. Haw’s Shop 
was important to the Federals because 
five roads converged there. Two of them 
led to Richmond. 

One of Gregg’s regiments—the Ist 
New York Dragoons—was already at 
Haw’s Shop, and Sheridan decided to use 
neighboring fields as his staging area. 
Around 8:00 a.m., he directed Gregg to 
shift his division to Haw’s Shop and hold 
it there in “readiness to make a reconnais- 
sance.” Gregg led with his brigade under 
Brigadier General Henry E. Davies, a 
twenty-eight-year-old New York lawyer 
with no formal military training who had 
evolved into a sterling combat officer. 
Over the past months, Davies had welded 
a hodge-podge collection of cavalry regi- 
ments—the Ist Massachusetts, lst New 
Jersey, Ist Pennsylvania, 6th Ohio, and 
10th New York—into a formidable force. 
Accompanying Davies were the Ist 
Maine, 4th Pennsylvania, and 13th Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry of General Gregg’s other 
brigade, commanded by his first cousin, 
hard-case Colonel J. Irvin Gregg. Captain 
Joseph W. Martin’s 6th New York Light 
Artillery also went along. The force num- 
bered slightly over 3,500 men.? 


UNION ORDER-OF-BATTLE 
Major General Philip H. Sheridan 
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THE ARMY OF NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA spent the night of May 27- 
28 at Hughes’ Crossroads, fifteen miles 
southwest of Hanovertown. Lee knew 
Grant was crossing the Pamunkey but 
needed reliable intelligence about the di- 
rection of the Federal advance. Like his 
Union counterparts, he looked to cavalry 
for answers and sent his mounted arm 
east toward Haw’s Shop. Fate had placed 
the opposing cavalry arms on a collision 
course. 

This was the Confederate cavalry’s 
first offensive since Stuart’s death. Hamp- 
ton, the corps’ senior major general, was 
nominally in charge and brought along 
Brigadier General Thomas L. Rosser’s 
seasoned Laurel Brigade. Fitzhugh Lee 
contributed Brigadier General Williams 
C. Wickham’s brigade of four Virginia 
regiments, and Rooney Lee came with his 
Virginia brigade under Brigadier General 
John R. Chambliss. Elements from Colo- 
nel John A. Baker’s North Carolina bri- 
gade tagged along, as did several sections 
of horse artillery. 

Southern recruiters had raised a new 
mounted brigade consisting of the 4th, 
5th, and 6th South Carolina Cavalry dur- 
ing the spring. Commanding was Briga- 
dier General Mathew C. Butler, a lawyer 
turned cavalryman who had lost a foot 
at Brandy Station in June 1863. The 5th 
South Carolina Cavalry, under Colonel 
John Dunovant, had reached Virginia in 
time to join Fitzhugh Lee on his misad- 
venture at Wilson’s Wharf. Its sister regi- 
ment, Colonel Benjamin H. Rutledge’s 
4th South Carolina Cavalry, reached the 
Army of Northern Virginia on May 27 
and had yet to see combat. Many new 
men harbored second thoughts about 
army life. “In Virginia the usual daily al- 
lowance to a man was one-third of a 
pound of bacon and some corn meal, oc- 
casionally varied by some wheat flour, 
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Cook Collection, Valentine Museum 


Brigadier General Thomas L. Rosser 


there being no coffee, tea, or other stimu- 
lant,” an officer accustomed to the bounty 
of South Carolina’s low country com- 
plained. Most of the 4th South Carolina 
Cavalry’s camp followers and servants 
had deserted on the way to Virginia, and 
the regiment’s horses had broken down 
in distressing numbers, predominantly 
from galled backs. On May 27, when the 
regiment reached Atlee Station, 987 men 
were present, but only 400 mounts were 
fit to carry them. Onlookers mistook the 
4th South Carolina for a brigade. “South 
Carolina is a little state,” the soldiers re- 
torted, “but she gets up big regiments.” * 

The night’s bivouac at Atlee Station 
provided Rutledge’s greenhorns occasion 
to rub elbows with the Army of North- 
ern Virginia’s veterans. Seasoned troop- 
ers, a soldier in the Charleston Light Dra- 
goons of the 4th South Carolina Cavalry 
noted, wore gray jackets and generally 
carried breech-loading carbines captured 
from their Union opponents. New men, 
by contrast, wore coarse brown uniforms 
woven from “homespun” and wielded 
muzzle-loading Enfield rifles nearly as 
long as infantry muskets. Veterans ridi- 
culed the 20-inch Enfield “Long Toms” 
and joked about how best to adapt the 
over-sized pieces to fighting on horse- 
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back. “I say,’ a Virginian volunteered, “let 
me have your long shooter and I'll bite 
off the end.” The Charleston Light Dra- 
goons, nattily outfitted in white kid 
gloves, drew the lion’s share of ridicule 
from the hardened warriors.* 

Early on May 28, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel John M. Millen’s 20th Georgia Cav- 
alry Battalion reported to Atlee Station. 
This six hundred-man unit had spent 
most of the war on guard duty in the 
Deep South and was every bit as green 
as Butler’s South Carolinians. Assuming 
that Hampton planned to review his 
troops, Millen showed up wearing a new 
uniform and sash. 

Hampton banded the new regi- 
ments together for the reconnaissance. 
General Butler had not arrived, nor had 
the 6th South Carolina Cavalry. That 
made Colonel Rutledge senior officer, 
and Hampton gave him command of the 
makeshift brigade, consisting of Rut- 
ledge’s 4th South Carolina Cavalry— 
headed temporarily by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel William Stokes—Dunovant’s 5th 
South Carolina Cavalry, and Millen’s 
20th Georgia Battalion. Precisely where 
Rutledge fit into the cavalry corps’ chain 
of command was far from clear. Butler’s 
brigade was formally part of Hampton’s 
division, but Hampton exercised general 
command over the corps and delegated 
his duties as division commander to his 
senior brigade head Rosser. Rosser as- 
sumed that he was in charge of Rutledge, 
but Fitzhugh Lee, who ranked Rosser, 
was under the impression that Rutledge 
was to report to him. The novice 
Rutledge had no inkling who his boss 
was and also seemed unsure about his 


relationship with Millen. Although 
Hampton had temporarily assigned 
Millen’s Georgians to Rutledge’s brigade, 
the battalion’s Sergeant Charles P. 
Hansell recollected that “we seemed then 
and all through the fight that followed 
to be acting independently.” The ill-de- 
fined chain of command was to cause 
considerable confusion. ° 


Fitzhugh Lee’s ability 
to lead the cavalry was 
in question. 


Mounting up, Hampton’s column, 
about 4,500 strong, started from Atlee 
Station at 8:00 a.m. A few miles east, Atlee 
Station Road descended to Totopotomoy 
Creek, then climbed gently to the far 
crest, passing the gabled home of Colo- 
nel Edwin Shelton. Wickham led, fol- 
lowed by Rosser, then by Rutledge’s jury- 
rigged command. Chambliss’ brigade 
brought up the rear. Haw’s Shop lay two 
and a half miles ahead.’ 


JOHN HAW’S FAMILY lived in a 
well-appointed two-story home called 
Oak Grove, on Atlee Station Road half a 
mile west of Haw’s Shop. Half a mile far- 
ther west stood Enon Methodist Church. 
The relatively flat terrain from Haw’s 
Shop to Enon Church was prime Virginia 
farmland criss-crossed by rustic rail 
fences. Atlee Station Road, bordered on 
both sides by fences, ran along the back- 
bone of the watershed between 
Pamunkey River to the north and 
Totopotomoy Creek to the south. Most 
of the region’s able-bodied men were off 
fighting Yankees, and weeds choked the 
once prosperous fields. The three Haw 
boys had joined the Army of Northern 
Virginia, leaving the aged Mr. Haw, his 
wife, and their twenty-four-year-old 
daughter at home. Little did the Haws 
suspect, as the sun rose on May 28, that 
their farm and the dense stand of woods 
around Enon Church were fated to be- 
come the site of a bitterly fought cavalry 
battle.® 

At 8:00 a.m., Gregg started his horse- 
men from the Brockenbrough farm to- 
ward Haw’s Shop. Major M. Henry 
Avery’s 10th New York Cavalry, reduced 
by heavy campaigning to 380 men, led 
the way. Behind came Colonel John P. 
Taylor’s 1st Pennsylvania Cavalry. At ten 
o'clock, Avery’s troopers reached Haw’s 
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Shop and turned west onto Atlee Station 
Road. Colonel Davies, commanding the 
brigade, rode ahead and set up headquar- 
ters in a grove around the Haw residence 
where he busily drafted orders, waiting 
for the rest of the brigade to arrive. 
Avery’s men dismounted near the house, 
leaving room for Taylor’s Pennsylva- 
nians. As a precaution, Avery directed 
Captain Martin H. Blynn of the 10th 
New York to scout west with his squad- 
ron. Blynn followed Atlee Station Road 
through Mr. Haw’s wheat field and halted 
in woods near Enon Church. Forming his 
troopers into a loose battle line perpen- 
dicular to the road, he directed Lieuten- 
ant Truman C. White to continue west 
with Company D. White rode half a mile 
to another set of fields, posted a picket 
line under Sergeant Alfred J. Edson, and 
continued on toward Atlee Station with 
the rest of Company D.° 

Hampton’s Confederates were fast 
approaching from the opposite direction. 
Leading was Wickham’s brigade, the 2nd 
Virginia Cavalry in front. Colonel Tho- 
mas T. Munford, commanding the regi- 
ment, instructed Lieutenant Robert C. 
Wilson to scout ahead with the 
regiment’s Ist Squadron, an outfit now 
reduced to some twenty men. Forming 
his hardened veterans into a compact 
body, Wilson trotted east.!° 

Sergeant Edson, heading the New 
Yorkers, caught sight of Lieutenant 
Wilson’s approaching riders in gray. Hur- 
riedly firing a few shots, Edson fled back 
to White’s outpost at the woodline and 
deployed across the road in hopes of 
stopping the Confederates. When the 
southerners rode into view, the New 
Yorkers opened fire with their seven-shot 
carbines. Wilson’s Virginians raised the 
rebel yell and charged gamely toward the 
thin blue line at the edge of the trees. 
Uncertain about the strength of Wilson’s 
force and unwilling to provoke a full- 
fledged fight this far from reinforce- 
ments, White ordered his men to fall back 
on Blynn’s squadron at Enon Church. 

Emboldened, Wilson pursued White 
back to Blynn’s battle line, where the 
spectacle of more Yankees brought him 
up short. Soon, however, Munford and 
the rest of the 2nd Virginia Cavalry 
caught up, skewing the numbers in fa- 
vor of the Confederates. Munford or- 
dered his men to charge the New York- 
ers, who retired toward Davies’ 
headquarters at the Haw residence. 


The sight of Blynn’s New Yorkers 
stampeding into the Haw fields galva- 
nized Davies. Colonel Taylor was just 
then arriving with his 1st Pennyslvania 
Cavalry, and Davies ordered him to drive 
Munford back. “Draw saber!” Taylor 
shouted, deploying Major R. J. Falls’ Ist 
Battalion on the right of the road and 
Captain Litzenberg’s 3rd Battalion in the 
roadway itself. Sharpshooters from the 
10th New York steadied against fence 
posts along the road. “Charge!” Taylor 
cried as remnants of Blynn’s broken com- 
mand tumbled past. New York sharp- 
shooters opened fire on Munford’s ap- 
proaching column, picking off the 
foremost riders, and Litzenberg’s Penn- 
sylvanians spurred their mounts ahead, 
intent on meeting the approaching Con- 
federates head-on in the narrow road. 
The scene, a witness recounted, was “spir- 
ited in the extreme.”!! 

Taylor’s ferocious counter-attack 
caught the Virginians by surprise. Rail 
fences along both sides of the road fun- 
neled the rebels into a tightly-packed for- 
mation, leaving them no room to maneu- 
ver. “Our men, with cheers, were dashing 
forward, their sabers gleaming in the sun- 
light,” a Union man remembered. The 
foremost Confederates tried to brace for 
the impact, but the press of troopers 
coming from behind pushed them on. 
Frantic Virginians began tearing down 
fence rails to get away, but it was too late. 
Taylor’s warriors from the Keystone State 
slammed into Munford’s vanguard in a 
bloody hand-to-hand melee. “The Ist 
Pennsylvania never wielded the saber 
with better effect,” an observer claimed. 
It was the Virginians’ turn to break. 
Crashing through fence rails and over 
fallen comrades, Munford’s riders scat- 
tered into the woods west of Enon 
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Church. There they regrouped, dis- 
mounting and forming a line across the 
road. Stacking limbs and fence rails into 
makeshift barriers, they waited for the 
rest of Wickham’s regiments to arrive.!? 

Davies hurried dismounted troop- 
ers into line east of Enon Church, plac- 
ing them perpendicular to Atlee Station 
Road, facing the Virginians. The 10th 
New York formed north of the road, its 
left resting near Enon Church. The Ist 
Pennsylvania spread south from the 10th 
New York’s left, Litzenberg holding the 
road and the rest of the regiment extend- 
ing from his left. Rebels picked off Davies’ 
men with well-directed fire as they 
moved into place.!* 

Hampton rode up with Fitzhugh Lee 
and the rest of Wickham’s brigade. Scan- 
ning the field, he decided to accept 
Davies’ challenge. Wickham’s remaining 
regiments—the Ist, 3rd, and 4th Virginia 
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Courtesy Ron Furqueron 


Mill Creek looking west, courtesy Ron Furqueron. 


Cavalry—hurried into place on both 
sides of the 2nd Virginia, pushing the 
Confederate line well past the ends of the 
two Union regiments. Rosser arrived 
next, dismounted his troopers, and 
marched them northwest along a farm 
road that ran past Wickham’s left end. 
Halting, he directed his senior colonel, R. 
H. Dulany, to paste the 7th and 1 1th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry onto Wickham’s formation, 
running the Confederate line farther 
north still. Rosser meanwhile lead the rest 
of his brigade—the 12th Virginia Cavalry 
and Colonel Elijah V. White’s 35th Vir- 
ginia Battalion, called the “Comanches” 
—into a clearing near the northern end 
of his formation. Here he posted Captain 
William M. McGregor’s and Captain 
Philip P. Johnston’s batteries, and a sec- 
tion of John J. Shoemaker’s battery." 
Hampton had chosen his position 
well. His dismounted troopers occupied 
a north-south line perpendicular to Atlee 
Station Road a short distance west of 
Enon Church. His left wing, held by 
Rosser and buttressed by artillery, was 
anchored on a tree-lined tributary of 
Crump’s Creek half a mile north of Atlee 
Station Road. Immediately east of Rosser, 
the tributary veered north, carving out 


an impassable marsh. Similarly, half a 
mile south of the road, a branch of 
Totopotomoy Creek called Mill Creek 
provided a firm anchor for the Confed- 
erate right wing, held by Wickham. Em- 
ploying lessons learned in the Wilderness 
and at Spotsylvania Court House, the 
Confederates scooped out shallow rifle 
pits and stacked tree limbs and fence rails 
into serviceable breastworks. Hampton 
meant to fight entrenched, inviting the 
enemy to attack.!> 

The South Carolina grandee exam- 
ined his formation with approval. Most 
of the line was hidden in woods, and 
streams covered both flanks. “The Con- 
federates had the advantage of the forest 
almost the entire length of the battle line,” 
one of the Haw boys remembered years 
later, “while the Yankees had forest on the 
right of the road, but field and small 
scrub pines on the left.” Hampton rode 
up to Colonel White of the 35th Virginia 
Battalion. “Good morning, Colonel,” he 
announced. ”We’ve got the Yankees where 
we want them now.”!® 

Davies busily grafted more troops 
onto his line to prevent the rebels from 
outflanking him. The 4th and 13th Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry shifted to the northern 
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end of Davies’ formation, countering 
Rosser. The Union line now consisted of 
the 13th Pennsylvania, 4th Pennsylvania, 
and 10th New York, north of Atlee Sta- 
tion Road in that order, and the Ist Penn- 
sylvania south of the road. To offset rebel 
artillery, Gregg stationed Captain 
Martin’s battery north of the road, 
slightly west of the Haw house, supported 
by the Ist Massachusetts Cavalry. A sec- 
ond battery, supported by the Ist Maine 
Cavalry, deployed on Martin’s left, near 
a large brick oven.!” 

The battle taking shape on Mr. Haw’s 
property reflected evolutions in tactics 
that had revolutionized cavalry warfare 
in the Eastern Theater. Mounted charges 
replete with flashing sabers and pistols 
had formerly been the order of the day. 
Close-in combat on horseback still had 
its place, as the Ist Pennsylvania’s repulse 
of Munford’s Virginians had demon- 
strated. But increasingly, cavalry was act- 
ing like infantry, erecting breastworks 
and fighting dismounted, every fourth 
man serving asa horse-holder, taking his 
own horse and three others to the rear. 
The fight in the wooded, brush-filled ter- 
rain around Enon Church looked more 
like an infantry fight than a traditional 
cavalry clash. 

Davies ordered an advance, but 
scathing fire from Wickham’s and 
Rosser’s Virginians drove the Federals 
back. Emboldened, Confederates ven- 
tured from their barricades in pursuit, 
only to be repulsed in turn. Isolated 
battles between small groups of men see- 
sawed back and forth in woods north of 
the road and in scrubby fields to the 
south. “It was clearly an unequal contest, 
so far as numbers were concerned, but 
never did the regiment display better 
staying qualities or exhibit more gallantry 
than on this occasion,” a New Yorker 
claimed. Soldiers crouched behind 
earthworks, shooting through dense fo- 
liage. “The murderous missiles flew so 
thick and fast that it did not appear pos- 
sible for anyone to survive,” a New Yorker 
recollected. “The fighting at once as- 
sumed the most desperate character,” a 
Pennsylvanian seconded. Troopers 
fought “at point-blank range, neither able 
to carry the other’s position, but each 
determined to hold its own.” Artillery 
fired blindly, adding to the chaos.'* 

Resolved to break the impasse, 
Davies threw the 6th Ohio into the fray. 
The fresh troops formed north of the 
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road, between the 10th New York and 4th 


Pennsylvania, and charged through the 
woods. Opposing them was Colonel 
Thomas Marshall’s 7th Virginia, of the 
Laurel Brigade. Captain Delos R. North- 
way of the 6th Ohio was immediately 
shot down at the head of his squadron. 
Two soldiers ran to where he lay—“flat 
on his back, his feet to the foe, straight as 
an Indian,” an Ohio man recalled—and 
fell severely wounded. Five more Ohio 
troopers were killed climbing over a 
fence, including Lieutenant Wood, who 
was shot in the breast as he mounted the 
top rail. A soldier braved the leaden in- 
ferno to grab the lieutenant and drag him 
back. Opening the stricken officer’s 
blouse, he discovered that a ball had 
struck Wood’s breastbone and glanced 
off, inflicting only a minor wound.!° 

Concerned about the safety of his 
flank, Rosser sent a staff officer to find 
the 7th Virginia’s Colonel Marshall. Lo- 
cating the colonel in the thick of the 
battle, the staffer inquired how long he 
thought he could hold. “Until my last 
man falls,” answered the twenty-eight- 
year-old grandson of former Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall. “These Virginians,” 
wrote an observer, “fell back, refilled 
their cartridge boxes and returned to th 
front without hesitation.”2° 

The battle had degenerated into a 
brawl where tactics played no discernable 
part. Troopers on both sides simply 
hugged the ground and traded shots 
across a shallow no-man’s land while 
opposing artillerists waged heated duels. 
One of White’s men guarding the Con- 
federate guns recalled that the “storm of 
shot and shell that howled madly over 
and around was terrific.” George Baylor 
of the 12th Virginia Cavalry playfully 
tossed a shell fragment onto a compatriot 
quivering in terror on the ground. “With 
a cry of anguish he leaped up, left his 
horse, ran back through the pines, and 
all my efforts to stop his retreat were fu- 
tile,” Baylor recollected of the man, who 
thought he had been hit. Union 
artillerymen and their supports suffered 
severely. A shell slammed into the Ist 
Massachusetts’ color bearer and killed 
him instantly. Soldiers from the Ist Maine 
next to the abandoned kiln watched pro- 
jectiles whizz past the chimney, threat- 
ening to hit it and shower them with 
bricks. “Shells never scream so fiercely or * 
sound so wickedly as under those condi- 
tions,” a Maine soldier reminisced. “Men 
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“can only think and hope,and their nerves | 


are sorely tried.” One of Martin’s gunners 
termed the battle “the hottest musketry 
fire I have yet been under.” The battery 
lobbed shots over the 10th New York, and 
a shell exploded prematurely, killing sev- 
eral horses and shattering the leg of the 
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10th New York’s Sergeant James S. 


Reynolds. “The fellows of that regiment 
talked hard against us,” an artillerist ad- 
mitted.?! 

Gregg commandeered the Haw 
house as a hospital. Elderly Mr. Haw, his 
= wife, and their daughter ey 


huddled in the cellar as the yard filled 
with wounded Federals and a lone Con- 
federate from the 2nd Virginia shot early 
in the engagement. Rebel gunners soon 
found the range. A ball passed through 
three horses tied to a fence. Another sev- 
ered an officer’s leg and skewered his 
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horse, pitching rider and mount to the 
ground. “The officer caught hold of the 
stump of his leg and called to the men to 
take him to the surgeons,” a witness re- 
counted. “Blood spurted in large streams 
from the stump for a distance of three or 


»22 


four feet.” 


Surgeon H. K. Clarke of the 10th 
New York Cavalry set up an emergency 
hospital in one of the Haw outbuildings. 
Orderlies carried in the regiment’s Ser- 
geant Reynolds, whose leg had been badly 
mangled. As the surgeon began ampu- 
tating Reynold’s leg, a shell tore through 
the door, ricocheted into an overhead 
beam, dropped to the floor, and rolled 
under the operating table. Orderlies held 
their breaths and turned white, expect- 
ing an explosion. Clarke had reached a 
critical stage of the amputation and stood 
frozen at the table, holding a severed ar- 
tery. To everyone’s relief, the shell’s fuse 
had burned out, and the projectile did 
not explode. “Take that shell out!” Clarke 
shouted and returned to his work. Con- 
cluding that the Haw grounds were too 
exposed, medical officers ordered the 
wounded men—except for the Confed- 
erate—moved back to Salem Church, 
which became the new hospital.” 

Around 11:00 a.m.—the battle had 
been blazing for an hour—Hampton 
stepped up the pressure. He had held 
Rutledge’s brigade in reserve on Atlee Sta- 
tion Road, behind Wickham. Stokes’ 4th 
South Carolina was closest to the front, 
with Millen’s Georgians and Dunovant’s 
5th South Carolina stretched west behind 
them. This was the first time most of 
these men had seen combat, and they 
watched in horror as wounded soldiers 
hobbled back. Then came a dead lieuten- 
ant, his body draped over his horse and 
blood oozing from a gaping wound. The 
mood lightened when a shell exploded 
near a courier and catapulted him into 
the air. “Getting on his feet in a some- 
what dazed condition,” a soldier remi- 
nisced, “the man looked furtively first on 
one side and then on the other, as a rab- 
bit might do before springing up, and 
then bolted back in the direction from 
which he had ridden, with incredible 
swiftness, his sabre trailing out behind 
him almost horizontally.” Sergeant 
Hansell, commanding a platoon in the 
20th Georgia Battalion, glanced up to see 
a cannon ball whirling toward him. Or- 
dering his men down, Hansell gritted his 
teeth in anticipation of the impact. The 
shell smacked into a horse and nearly sev- 
ered the hand of a soldier holding the 
bridle.”4 

Buffeted by Davies’ relentless pound- 
ing, some of Wickham’s men began drop- 
ping out of line. Wickham dashed over 
and coaxed them back. Fitzhugh Lee was 
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concerned that a concerted Union push 
might break through and asked Hamp- 
ton for permission to send the 4th South 
Carolina into the fight. Hampton agreed, 
and instructions went to Stokes to march 
behind Wickham and form on the Con- 
federate right. Leaving its horse-holders 
near the road, the 4th South Carolina— 
reduced now to three hundred men— 
started off in “good style,” a rebel re- 
ported, “giving a splendid Confederate 
battle yell.” Union sharpshooters spotted 
the soldiers marching across a clearing 
and fired at them, killing three men. One 
casualty, Percival Porcher, writhed in the 
trail as his fellow Carolinians stepped 
over him.?° 

Stokes formed his troopers in woods 
below Wickham’s flank, keeping them 
low to avoid fire from Union sharpshoot- 
ers. Hampton, however, decided that 
Wickham’s crisis was over and ordered 
Stokes back to Atlee Station Road. The 
South Carolinians retraced their steps 
under a gauntlet of musketry and re- 
joined Millen’s and Dunovant’s men. “We 
lay down behind a few scattered rails— 
not enough to be called a rail pile” a Geor- 
gian recalled. “Here [Colonel Millen] 
walked up and down the line and encour- 
aged the men to keep cool and be ready 
to receive the enemy warmly.” 


GREGG WAS GROWING CON- 
CERNED. Wickham’s Confederates 
were pressing hard against the center of 
his line. In desperation, he committed his 
final reserve—the 1st New Jersey Cavalry 
of Davies’ brigade. Now every available 
Federal horseman was engaged. Still hop- 
ing to wrest the initiative from Hamp- 
ton, Gregg petitioned for reinforcements. 
“T sent [Sheridan] word as to how we 
stood,” Gregg recollected, “and stated that 
with some additional force I could de- 
stroy the equilibrium and go forward.”?” 

Reinforcements were available, but 
they were not the kind that Sheridan had 
in mind. Union infantry was crossing the 
Pamunkey in force and entrenching less 
than a mile from the fight. “All day the 
sounds of battle raged but a short dis- 
tance beyond the lines,” an infantryman 
confirmed, “so close that occasionally 
shells intended for the active combatants 
fell among the unoffending soldiers of 
Griffin's division.” Sheridan, however, did 
not want to dilute his accomplishment 
by bringing foot-soldiers into the fray 
and left Gregg to do his best with the men 


at hand. Rather than give the rebels more 
time to dig in, Gregg decided to renew 
his assaults. He ordered Colonel John W. 
Kester, commanding the Ist New Jersey, 
to dispatch a company to each end of the 
Union line as videttes and divided the rest 
of his regiment into two wings. Captain 
Walter R. Robbins took four New Jersey 
companies north of Atlee Station Road 
to support the 10th New York, and Cap- 
tain Hugh H. Janeway deployed the rest 
of the regiment south of the road, sup- 
porting Taylor’s Pennsylvanians.?* 

Gregg’s troopers were understand- 
ably cool to the idea of charging Hamp- 
ton’s entrenchments. “I stood in the midst 
of the dead and dying while the little 
missiles battered against the trees and 
logs and cut the twigs on every side,” Cap- 
tain Noble D. Preston of the 10th New 
York remembered. “An aide arrived from 
General Gregg, saying the line must be 
advanced. He ducked his head while the 
bullets whistled past, and shrugged his 
shoulders as he started for the rear, stat- 
ing, ‘Those are the orders.”?? 

Robbins went forward under a hail 
of artillery and musketry. Reaching the 
front, he discovered a disturbing situa- 
tion. Confederates had punched ahead 
north of Atlee Station Road, forcing the 
New Yorkers to bend back their upper 
flank a few hundred yards. This created a 
gap between the New Yorkers and the 4th 
Pennsylvania to their north that endan- 
gered the entire Union position. Robbins 
set about trying to recover lost ground 
and rectify the Union line. Dense woods 
and gun-smoke hid the Confederates, but 
Robbins estimated their location by the 
sound of gunfire. Riding through thick 
foliage, he found scattered pockets of 
refugees from the 10th New York and or- 
dered them back into formation. Ruth- 
lessly he pushed men into the maelstrom, 
venting his “towering rage” on anyone 
who fell behind, striking skulkers and 
berating them for cowardice. When a 
“tremendous volley” erupted in front, 
one of Robbins’ subordinates, Captain 
Garrett V. Beekman, turned as though he 
intended to retreat. “Back to your place, 
Captain,” Robbins roared, and the Jersey 
troopers charged ahead, driving the Con- 
federates over a fence, across a gully, and 
back to another fence along a farm road 
slanting northwest from Enon Church. 
“It was every man for himself,” a New Jer- 
sey soldier remembered, “and from be- 
hind trees, stumps and the fence we 
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poured a heavy fire upon the rebels be- 
hind a fence scarcely 30 yards away.” Hop- 
ing to redeem his standing with Robbins, 
Beekman led a party into the gully in 
front of the Confederates. Discharging 
their breech-loading carbines as fast as 
they could squeeze the triggers, they si- 
lenced the rebels and charged, pressing 
exultantly into Wickham’s line. Beek- 
man’s advance faltered as Virginians fired 
at him from front and both sides. Falling 
back across the gully, Beekman’s men ral- 
lied at their own fence. “Thus the time 
passed on,” reported the Ist New Jersey’s 
historian, “both parties holding their 
own, and neither gaining ground upon 
the other.*” 

Robbins’ offensive north of Atlee 
Station Road persuaded Fitzhugh Lee 
that the Federals had weakened the 
southern portion of their line. Turning 
to Stokes, Lee ordered him to “relieve that 
Virginia brigade and hold that wood.”?! 

Once again the 4th South Carolina 
Cavalry marched behind Wickham, 
raised the rebel yell, and charged east, A 
ravine split the regiment. Stokes re- 
mained with the larger section on 
Wickham’s right flank, adjoining the 3rd 
Virginia, and began trading volleys with 
Taylor’s Pennyslvanians no more than 
fifty yards away. Captain Thomas 
Pinckney led the 4th South Carolina’s 
smaller wing—comprised of the 2nd 
Squadron and the Charleston Light Dra- 
goons, under Ist Lieutenant Lionell C. 
Nowell—into a branch of the ravine 
south of Stokes. In places, Virginians and 
South Carolinians fought intermixed. 
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Colonel John Dunovant 
Unaccustomed to combat Virginia-style, 
Dunovant’s South Carolinians took serious 
casualties. Earlier cashiered for drunken- 
ness, Dunovant now redeemed himself 
through gallantry under fire. 


The battle degenerated into brutal slug- 
ging matches in the forest. Smoke and 
trees hid the antagonists from view. 
“Most of the shots had to be snaps, fired 
at faces only for a second thrust from 
behind a tree, or peering round a bush,” 
a Dragoon recounted, “or at the rifle 
flashes, which were sending the lead zip- 
ping and singing through the air like 
devil’s bumblebees.” Their “Long Tom” 
Enfields gave the dismounted South 
Carolinians an advantage, and they held 
their own against the Union veterans. 
“This continued for three-quarters of an 
hour,” a witness reported, “the battle rag- 


A ball clipped Davies’ 
saber in half, and another 
sliced off part of his 
horse’s tail. 


ing at its highest pitch conceivable, with- 
out intermission or cessation, but one 
continual roar of musketry, it seeming 
impossible that a man could escape.” 

Hampton ratcheted up his firepower 
by committing Dunovant’s 5th South 
Carolina to the fight. Dunovant’s men 
joined Wickham’s troopers north of Atlee 
Station Road and began firing at patches 
of blue uniform visible through the pall. 
“The storm of lead became terrible,” a 
New Yorker recalled. “It was at times the 
hottest place I ever was in. I had partici- 
pated in engagements of greater magni- 
tude, but never did I encounter in so 
short a space of time so much of desper- 
ate fighting.” Dense undergrowth, a 
Southerner noted, “served as a screen but 
not as a shelter.” He remembered a 
“rough-and-tumble affair, frequently car- 
ried on in thick cover, much in the In- 
dian style.” Killing Yankees, a Carolina 
boy mused, resembled hunting squirrels 
and birds back home. Dunovant suffered 
a debilitating hand wound, but his men 
fought on.*? 

Judging that Taylor’s Pennsylvanians 
could keep Stokes occupied, Colonel 
Kester shifted Major Janeway north of 
Atlee Station Road to stem Dunovant'’s 
onslaught. The battle’s eye now swirled 
around the New Jersey troops and Avery's 
New Yorkers. Jersey men fired as fast as 
they could load, ran low on ammunition, 
and sent back for more. Union officers 
fell at an alarming pace. Captain Beek- 
man passed out cartridges along the fir- 
ing line until a rebel bullet tore two fin- 
gers from his right hand. Lieutenants 
John W. Bellis and Alexander Stewart fell 
mortally wounded. A New Jersey private, 
nursing a grudge against Robbins for ac- 
cusing him of cowardice, shot Robbins 
in the shoulder as the captain stood to 
lead a countercharge. A ball grazed Jane- 
way’s forehead, and Lieutenant Joseph 
Brooks, whose New Jersey squadron was 
north of the road with Janeway, stood to 
lead a charge when a ball tore through 
his belly and knocked him thirty feet. Ig- 
noring the gaping hole in his abdomen, 
Brooks stood, ordered his men forward, 
advanced a short distance, and collapsed. 
Unaccustomed to combat Virginia-style, 


Dunovant’s soldiers also took serious ca- 
sualties. A Jersey man later remarked that 
they “showed their inexperience by con- 
tinually half-rising to fire or to look at 
our line, thus giving our men an oppor- 
tunity of which our marksmen took in- 
stant and fatal advantage.” A fatal com- 
bination of bravery and inexperience, he 
noted, turned the South Carolinians’ po- 
sition into a “perfect slaughter house, 
preventing them from making any dash 
at our weaker front.”*4 

South of the road, Taylor’s Pennsyl- 
vanians buckled under Wickham’s and 
Stokes’ pounding. Kester rode to Taylor's 
assistance with a three-company squad- 
ron of Jersey men under Captain Moses 
M. Maulsbury. Reinforced, the lst Penn- 
sylvania attacked and broke part of 
Wickham’s line. Virginians streamed 
rearward “so fast as to be almost a run,” a 
witness observed. Fitzhugh Lee ordered 
Millen’s 20th Georgia Battalion into the 
fight south of the road, where they mixed 
with Stokes’ and Wickham’s commands. 
“I had a fine opportunity of looking 
around and noting the effect of this first 
taste of battle on the men,” the Georgian 
Hansell recollected. “Most of them stood 
it all right, but some few were so badly 
rattled that they had no idea where they 
were going or what they were doing.” 
Hansell noted that “in one or two in- 
stances no attention was paid to the calls, 
commands, or curses of their officers.” 
Bullets from Pennsylvanians and New 
Jersey soldiers converged on the Geor- 
gians, but they stubbornly stood their 
ground. “Our line did not give way,” as- 
serted Hansell, “but halted to face the fire 
and took advantage of every shelter they 
could.” The New Jersey troopers took 
fearful losses. Captain Maulsbury fell 
mortally wounded, his successor Lieuten- 
ant Vorhees Dye was killed, and com- 
mand devolved on Sergeant Thomas S. 
Cox, who fought on despite a wound to 
his back.*° 

Davies was at his stirring best, riding 
along the battle line with his staff and 
“animating the men and so disposing the 
forces as to strengthen the weakest por- 
tions of the line.” A ball clipped Davies’ 
saber in half, and another shot sliced off 
part of his horse’s tail. Two of his aides 
were wounded by a volley that killed the 
popular Lieutenant W.W. Wardell of his 
staff. Colonel Gregg also plunged into the 
thick of the fight, keeping his composure 
even when a shell bored into the ground 
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under his horse. “The musketry was very 
heavy,” a correspondent reported, “and as 
incessant for a time as the volleys between 
infantry in regular line of battle.”>° 

Still Hampton held. Sheridan’s at- 
tempts to break through, a New Yorker 
later noted, had met with “sickening 
failure.”*” 


HAMPTON WAS ALSO CAST- 
ING ABOUT FOR REINFORCE- 
MENTS. Major General Jubal A. Early’s 
Second Corps had entrenched at Pole 
Green Church, some two miles away on 
the south side of Totopotomoy Creek. It 
would be a simple matter, Hampton con- 
cluded, for Early to join the battle at 
Haw’s Shop. “Whilst the fight was going 
on,” Hampton later wrote, “I suggested 
to General Early, who was stationed at 
Pole Green Church, to move down in the 
direction of Old Church and there by 
turning to his left to gain the rear of the 
force opposed to me.” Early rejected 
Hampton’s plan, as it would put him on 
the same side of Totopotomoy Creek as 
the Federals, isolated like Hampton from 
the rest of the Confederate army. Early 
was not about to lead his corps to de- 
struction, and ignored Hampton’s re- 
quest.*8 

By early afternoon, most of the 
Union army was across the Pamunkey, 
freeing Torbert to leave his defensive line 
along Crump’s Creek and assist Gregg. 
Sheridan immediately ordered him to 
Haw’s Shop. Threading past Dr. George 
W. Pollard’s farm, Torbert’s three bri- 
gades rode into the Haw intersection and 


turned right on Atlee Station Road. 
Brigadier General Wesley Merritt's Re- 
serve Brigade massed behind Gregg’s 
right. Colonel Thomas C. Devin sent the 
17th Pennsylvania to Gregg’s right and 
deployed the rest of his brigade at Haw’s 
Shop, comprising a reserve. Near four 
o’clock—the nasty brawl around Enon 
Church and the Haw fields had been con- 
tinuing unabated for six hours—Custer 
rode into Haw’s Shop at the head of his 
Wolverines.*? 

Hampton was also receiving rein- 
forcements. As Torbert moved into place 
behind Gregg, Rooney Lee arrived with 
John Chambliss’ brigade of three Virginia 
regiments. To counter the Union buildup, 
Hampton directed Rooney Lee to dis- 
mount Chambliss’ men, march them to 
the northern Confederate flank, throw 
out skirmishers, and “turn the right flank 
of the enemy if he could do so.” Accom- 
panied by McGregor’s artillery, 
Chambliss’ fresh Confederates formed 
north of the tributary of Crump’s Creek, 
on Rosser’s left, and headed east, 
careering into Merritt’s troopers moving 
onto the northern end of the Union line. 
Dismounted horsemen from the 6th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry attacked 
Chambliss’ skirmishers and drove them 
back, but McGregor’s guns held the 
Pennsylvanians in check while Chambliss 
fortified his position. Union guns—Lieu- 
tenant Edward B, Williston’s Battery D, 
2nd United States Artillery—pulled up 
in support of Merritt, and a fierce artil- 
lery barrage shook the battlefield’s north- 
ern sector. Mistaking dismounted Penn- 
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sylvanians for infantry, Rooney Lee in- 
formed Hampton that an overwhelming 
Federal infantry force had attacked him. 
He was in no shape to fight infantry, he 
added, and he feared that the enemy 
might turn his flank. He requested per- 
mission to withdraw.*” 


CUSTER’S MICHIGANDERS 
CAME UNDER CONFEDERATE 
ARTILLERY FIRE as they turned 
west onto Atlee Station Road. Halting be- 
hind Gregg, Custer dismounted his 
troopers and formed two battle lines per- 
pendicular to the road, facing the Con- 
federates. Colonel Peter Stagg’s Ist Michi- 
gan and Major James Kidd’s 6th 
Michigan spread north of the road, while 
Captain William T. Magoffin’s 5th Michi- 
gan and Major Alexander Walker’s 7th 
Michigan deployed to the south. Custer 
was at his flamboyant best. Galloping in 
front of the 6th Michigan, the golden- 
haired general waved his hat overhead 
and called for three cheers. His men 
shouted back loudly, the brigade band 
struck up “Yankee Doddle,” and Custer 
gave the order to charge.?! 

Colonel Kester was still with his New 
Jersey troopers south of the road. As 
Custer’s Wolverines marched up, Kester 
swung back the right of his line to open 
a gap for them to pass through. Think- 
ing Kester was retreating, a detachment 
of Millen’s Georgians charged east along 
the road, took cover behind fences, and 
began shooting into Kester’s flank. Their 
fire also tore into the 5th and 7th Michi- 
gan, whose advance south of the road had 
been slowed by a stand of small pines. “A 
perfect hell of fire and smoke broke from 
the rebel works,” Sergeant James H. Avery 
of the 5th Michigan recollected. “Even the 
air we breathed seemed thick with lead 
and sulphur. It did not seem possible for 
balls to fly thicker.” The 5th Michigan lost 
some fifty men in minutes.” 

Blistered by volleys from Wickham 
and Stokes in front and Millen’s deadly 
enfilade from the road, the Michigan men 
halted and began raking the Georgians 
with their seven-shot carbines. Several 
New Jersey soldiers between the Wolver- 
ines and Georgians got caught up in the 
fire. Mistaking the mounted Kester for a 
Confederate officer, Custer’s troopers 
shot his horse and riddled his coat with 
bullets. Kester emerged unscathed. The 
regimental chaplain reported the 
colonel’s coat “so torn that his escape ap- 


peared miraculous.” The Georgians on 
the road, according to the Ist New Jersey’s 
historian, were all killed, wounded, or 
captured. 

Custer made a conspicuous figure on 
horseback leading the dismounted 6th 
Michigan in an impetuous charge north 
of Atlee Station Road. The Wolverines 
laid down a carpet of bullets that dra- 
matically magnified their numbers. “Each 
of these Spencer breech-loading rifles 
would shoot seven times without reload- 
ing, and they could be fired all seven 
times and reloaded while the Confeder- 
ate cavalryman was reloading his 
musketoon with just one cartridge,” a 
Southerner complained. Long-Tom 
Enfields, however, had better range than 
Custer’s carbines, and the South Carolin- 
ians ruthlessly exploited their advantage. 
“The sound of their bullets sweeping the 
undergrowth was like that of hot flames 
crackling through dry timber,’ a Federal 
recalled. Custer’s horse was shot from 
under him, for the seventh time in battle. 
His aide-de-camp, Lieutenant James I. 
Christiancy, was wounded twice and lost 
his horse, and a spent bullet hit his act- 
ing assistant adjutant general, Captain 
James L. Green, on the head. The 6th 
Michigan was reduced by a quarter in ten 
minutes.** 


Custer made a conspicuous 
figure on horseback, 
leading the dismounted 
Wolverines, and for the 
seventh time his horse was 
shot from under him. 


Just when the Wolverines faced ex- 
tinction at the hands of the low-country 
marksmen, the Confederate defense fal- 
tered. Persuaded by Rooney Lee that 
Union infantry was massing near his 
northern flank, Hampton authorized 
Chambliss’ withdrawal. As Chambliss fell 
back, the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry and 
the Ist New York Dragoons moved into 
the vacuum, placing a strong Federal 
force across Rosser’s left flank. Enfiladed, 
Rosser had to withdraw. Rosser’s retire- 
ment in turn exposed Wickham’s north- 
ern flank, compelling him to retire. Most 
of Wickham’s men retreated in good or- 
der, as did the 5th South Carolina and 
the 4th South Carolina’s left wing under 
Colonel Stokes. Couriers sent to warn 
Millen’s Georgians, the portion of the 4th 


South Carolinian under Pinckney, and el- 
ements of the 2nd Virginia of Wickham’s 
brigade, failed to get through. A captain 
in the 2nd Virginia Cavalry compounded 
the confusion by emerging through 
swirling gunsmoke to assure Pinckney— 
incorrectly, it developed—that Wickham 
was still in place and that “there was no 
danger of our being flanked.” While Con- 
federates north of Atlee Station Road 
dropped back, pockets of unsuspecting 
rebels south of the road maintained their 
bitter fight against rapidly mounting 
odds.*° 

Slackening fire north of the roadway 
alerted Custer that Hampton was pull- 
ing out, and he immediately ordered the 
Ist and 6th Michigan to advance. Charg- 
ing ahead, Stagg’s and Kidd’s troopers 
overran the remaining Confederates in 


their front. The move placed Custer 
north of Millen and Pinckney. “Balls 
came singing by, not only from the front 
but from the left flank, and the line to 


our left began to double back until it was 
nearly at right angles to us,” a Georgian 
recollected. “We were outflanked and ex- 
posed to a terrific crossfire,” a South 
Carolinian agreed. To snuff out this last 
pocket of resistance, Custer ordered the 
rest of his brigade to charge. The 5th and 
7th Michigan punched headlong into 
Millen’s and Pinckney’s isolated frag- 
ments.*° 

Lieutenant Nowell of the Charleston 
Light Dragoons first realized his predica- 
ment when a frantic Confederate officer 
reported Federals streaming past the Dra- 
goons left flank. Fitzhugh Lee discovered 
what had happened and sent an aide, 
John Gill, into the melee to alert Millen 
and Pinckney to leave. Spurring his horse 
through a torrent of bullets, Gill rode into 
the ranks of the Charleston Light Dra- 
goons. “Right about face,” he screamed. 
“Double quick, march!” Hampton also 
ventured into the woods to help lead the 


men out. Under his guidance, they fell 
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back into a field and rallied behind a rail 
fence. “The presence of Hampton, calm, 
cool, and reassuring, had braced every- 
one up,” a participant recollected. “I rode 
in and brought them out,” Hampton 
wrote simply, “but not without a heavy 
loss.” Some Georgians stubbornly stood 
their ground and were captured. Others 
worked rearward from tree to tree to 
avoid detection. “We all gave back,” a 
Georgian reminisced, “were rallied to the 
old line, but could not hold it.” Millen 
tried to shore up his formation by direct- 
ing a detachment of mounted soldiers 
into the fight but was shot and killed. 
“There was a scarcity of officers at this 
point,” recollected Sergeant Hansell, who 
remembered a lone Virginia colonel pass- 
ing along the line.*” 

Propelled by the momentum of their 
breakthrough, Custer’s victorious Wol- 
verines pressed ahead, shooting into flee- 
ing Confederates. Gregg’s fought-out 
troopers joined the chase, Captain 
Charles F, Wolcott of the 6th Ohio Cay- 
alry saw a felt hat lying on the ground 
and picked it up. The left rim was looped 
up against the crown and fastened with a 
metal South Carolina button displaying 
a palmetto tree, a coiled serpent, and a 
Latin inscription. A bullet had passed 
through the crown, and pieces of dark 
hair clotted the exit hole. Wolcott tried 
on the hat. It fit, so he wiped the former 
owner’s hair from the bullet hole, cut off 
the button, and resumed the pursuit 
wearing his new headgear.** 

Hampton’s withdrawal dissolved 
into a rout. “On their hands and knees, 
afraid to stand upright, [Confederates] 
scrambled with wonderful rapidity 
through the grass and underbrush,” a 
New Jersey man claimed. “Had to cut our 
way out,” a soldier in the 2nd Virginia 
confirmed, Sergeant Hansell of the Geor- 
gia Battalion saw Lee Bacon of his pla- 
toon tearing through trees, blood stream- 
ing from an ugly chest wound. Bacon’s 
brother was trying to get the wounded 
man to safety and beseeched Hansell to 
“make a stand” to buy time for them to 
escape. “The idea of one man making a 
stand when the whole Battalion had been 
unable to do so struck me as so ridicu- 
lous that I could hardly keep from laugh- 
ing,” recounted Hansell. Discovering 
popular Sergeant Ben Huger missing, 
soldiers from the Charleston Light Dra- 
goons rode back and found him 
wounded in the shoulder. They helped 


Major General W. H. F. “Rooney” Lee, Robert E. Lee's son (left), and Brigadier General 
Williams L. Wickham, Confederate brigade commander and postwar Republican. 


“Rooney” Lee mistook the dismounted Union 
cavalrymen for infantry 


him to a field hospital, where he refused 
to relinquish his pistol, claiming he might 
need it to fend off surgeons if they tried 
to amputate his arm.*? 

Zigzagging through trees, Captain 
Pinckney found himself staring into car- 
bines held by two officers and a private 
from the 7th Michigan Cavalry. Pinckney 
surrendered to Lieutenant James H. 
Ingersoll, who demanded his sword. The 
sword had belonged to Pinckney’s grand- 
father, a Revolutionary War hero and 
signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and Pinckney refused to surren- 
der the heirloom. Unclasping Pinckney’s 
belt, Ingersoll drew out the sword and 
examined it. Noticing the weapon’s 
curved blade, Ingersoll announced his 
preference for a straight blade and 
handed his own sword to Pinckney to 
heft. Ingersoll added that he would keep 
Pinckney’s sword and return it after the 
war. The Southerner rejoined that he 
hoped to meet Ingersoll before then and 
get his sword back. “It must have afforded 
an interesting sight to lookers on,” 
Pinckney later mused, “to observe us 
during this parley, brandishing each 
other’s sabres.”*” 

At 5:00 p.m., as Hampton’s line was 
unraveling, General Lee sent an urgent 
dispatch to Major General John C. 
Breckinridge, commanding an infantry 
division. “I wish you would place your 
troops on the road from [Atlee Station] 
to Haw’s Shop (or Salem Church) to 
guard that road,” he directed. “The en- 
emy is at Haw’s Shop, and may take our 
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troops in reverse.” Breckinridge marched 
onto Atlee Station Road, deployed along 
Totopotomoy Creek, and began digging 
entrenchments. “There were few, if any 
spades or shovels,” one of Breckinridge’s 
soldiers remembered, “but the men split 
their canteens, making scoops of them, 
and, together with the bayonets and their 
hands, for the soil was light and sandy, 
soon had a very respectable earthwork 
thrown up.” Hampton would have strong 
support to fall back on.>! 

Any organized semblance of combat 
was over by 6:00 p.m. Hampton’s frazzled 
troopers retraced their morning’s march, 
crossed to the south bank of Toto- 
potomoy Creek, and passed through 
Breckinridge’s line to safety. Breckin- 
ridge’s strong position curtailed further 
pursuit. Stray muzzle flashes sparked 
through the night, reminding a soldier 
in the 9th Virginia Cavalry of fireflies. A 
Union artillerist visiting the Haw fields 
near dark remarked on the large num- 
ber of dead cavalrymen. “The poverty of 
the south was plainly shown by the cloth- 
ing and equipment of her dead,” he re- 
flected. “There were ancient and fero- 
cious-looking horse-pistols, such as used 
to grace the Bowery stage, lying by the 
dead Confederates.” That night, while 
looking for water, the artillerist stumbled 
on dead cavalrymen in the woods. “I 
struck a match so as to see one of these 
men plainly, and was greatly shocked to 
see large black beetles eating the corpse,” 
he wrote. “I looked at no more dead men 
that night.”> 


Both Museum of the Confederacy 


THE BATTLE OF HAW’S SHOP, 
as the fight around Enon Church came 
to be called, had been a vicious affair. 
Sheridan considered it a “hard contested 
engagement, with heavy loss, for the 
number of troops engaged, to both sides.” 
Numbers bore him out. The battle cost 
the Confederates about three hundred 
seventy-eight men. Veteran brigades did 
well, Rosser losing thirty-three men and 
Chambliss twenty-five. Wickham, who 
was more heavily engaged, reported 
twelve killed, sixty-four wounded, and 
ten missing, for a total of eighty-six. The 
new regiments paid a heavy price. The 
5th South Carolina reported thirty-one 
casualties. The 4th South Carolina was 
decimated, losing one hundred twenty- 
seven of the three-hundred troopers who 
went into action, including, Stokes la- 
mented, “some of our most valuable and 
gallant officers and men.” The 20th Geor- 
gia Battalion lost its colonel, its major, a 
captain, two lieutenants, and about eighty 
soldiers. “Most of our loss is attributable 
to the fact that nearly all the force en- 
gaged on our part were new men,’ a Rich- 
mond reporter observed, “whose only 
idea was to go in and fight, which they 
[did] most gallantly and creditably.” 
Sheridan’s casualties were almost identi- 
cal to Hampton's. Gregg’s division, which 
bore the brunt of the fighting, lost thirty 
officers and two hundred and twenty 
men. Custer, who was engaged only a 
short time, lost six officers and one hun- 
dred and nine men. “Our loss in this 
battle,” Custer lamented in his report, 
“was greater than in any other engage- 
ment of the campaign.”** 

Haw’s Shop had been a soldier’s 
battle. Everyone praised the South Caro- 
linians. Acknowledging their “desperate 
courage,” Davies thought they had been 
simply “too inexperienced to know when 
they had suffered defeat, and continued 
to resist long after it was apparent that 
the position they held was turned and 
efforts to maintain it were hopeless.” One 
of Gregg’s troopers saluted them as the 
“most desperate fighters that we had en- 
countered among the Southern cavalry.” 
The Charleston Light Dragoons, derided 
by veterans as effete dandies, had proved 
their worth. “No more was heard about 
that ‘kid-gloved company,” a Confeder- 
ate recalled, “and often delicate little 
compliments were paid in yielding to the 
‘Drags’ particularly hot spots and lonely 
picket posts.”™ 


Both sides claimed victory. Sheridan 
boasted that he had broken Hampton’s 
line and driven him from the field. Jubi- 
lant Union cavalrymen viewed the battle 
as affirmation of their superiority, an- 
other victory in an unbroken string of 
successes since Yellow Tavern. Northern 
newspapers praised Sheridan. “He ap- 
pears to keep himself so thoroughly in- 
formed as to know just how many men 
to send in to win a fight,” a correspon- 
dent effused, “or else he is endowed with 
intuitive judgment in this respect, for he 
always wins.” But in important respects, 
Hampton had come out ahead. He had 
thwarted Sheridan’s objective—to locate 
Lee’s army—and had achieved his own 
goal of determining Grant’s whereabouts. 
He had also scooped up prisoners from 
the Union 5th and 6th Corps, confirm- 
ing Lee’s hunch that Grant was across the 
Pamunkey in strength. The battle “re- 
sulted in unmasking and locating the 
enemy’s infantry at a very critical period 
of the campaign,” a Southern writer ar- 
gued, “inflicted severe losses upon [the 
enemy’s] cavalry, which materially 
checked them for the future, and above 
all had convinced friend and foe that dis- 
mounted Confederate troopers would 
fight against vastly superior numbers 
with the stubborn tenacity of infantry.” 


the Confederates a clear escape route. 
Incredible as it may seem, Grant and 
Meade never dispatched infantry to snag 
the rebel cavalry, even though portions 
of the Union II, V, and VI Corps were en- 
trenched within a mile of the battle. “I 
could not convince Meade that anything 
but the enemy’s horse was fighting us,” 
Sheridan claimed years later in his mem- 
oirs, “and he declined to push out the 
foot-troops, who were much wearied by 
night marches.” Sheridan’s official report 
mentions nothing about requesting in- 
fantry support, and no such request writ- 
ten by Sheridan during the battle exists. 
Sheridan’s post-war claim smacks of fab- 
rication inspired by his contempt for 
Meade and perhaps by second thoughts 
about whether he had missed an oppor- 
tunity for a more decisive victory.°° 
Hampton also made mistakes. His 
determination to stand and fight on the 
Union side of Totopotomoy Creek, miles 
from reinforcements, unnecessarily 
risked the destruction or capture of his 
force. Had Sheridan thrown in his entire 
corps, he would have outnumbered 
Hampton better than two to one. As the 
day progressed and the Army of the 
Potomac filed across the Pamunkey, 
Hampton's situation became breathtak- 
ingly precarious. In retrospect, Hampton 


Looking east from the Confederate lines, courtesy Ron Furqueron. 


Commanders on both sides stumbled 
badly. The Union high command had 
missed a superb opportunity. For eight 
hours, the cream of the Confederate cav- 
alry stood isolated on the Union side of 
Totopotomoy Creek, ripe for plucking. 
Several roads circled behind Hampton, 
yet Sheridan eschewed maneuver and 
concentrated on frontal assaults, leaving 


got away only because the Federals failed 
to exploit the opportunity he afforded 
them. A Georgian wrote home that But- 
ler—who was absent for the battle—later 
“cursed Fitzhugh Lee, who commanded 
the fight in person, for everything he 
could think of—told him he was a fool 
for making the fight with so few men.” 
In fact, Hampton had been in charge, not 
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Fitzhugh Lee, and Butler’s curses more 
appropriately applied to him. “I did not 
then and do not now see that there was 
any point in pushing the attack as our 
cavalry did,” Lee’s chief engineer Major 
General Martin L. Smith wrote his wife 
the next day, “as all that is required of 
them is to warn of the enemy’s approach 
or movements.”*” 

Hampton had managed the details 
of the fight with an unsure hand. The 
battle was a slugging match between 
closely entrenched forces, bereft of grand 
strategy and tactics. Content with hold- 
ing a defensive line and inviting attack, 
Hampton missed superb opportunities 
to turn Davies’ flanks early in the battle, 
when he held a comfortable numerical 
edge. And he gave subordinate com- 
manders too much latitude. His acqui- 
escence in Rooney Lee’s ill-advised re- 
quest to withdraw almost proved his 
undoing, as it forced brigades on Lee’s 
right to retire seriatim, rendering the en- 
tire Confederate line untenable. “We had 
a strong position and could have held it 
until now,” Rosser told one of the Haw 
boys fifteen years after the battle, “but 
‘Rooney’ Lee reported that the infantry 
was coming up on his flank and he could 
not hold his position longer, and the 
whole line was, therefore, ordered to 
withdraw.” Hampton blamed his line’s 
collapse on the “too sudden withdrawal 
of Wickham’s Brigade, by which a gap 
was left in the center of the line and the 
flank brigades were thus exposed.” Nei- 
ther scenario casts him in a favorable 
light. He alone was responsible for de- 
ciding which brigades to withdraw and 
for ensuring the integrity of his line. His 
unintentional abandonment of units on 
the southern end of his line spoke poorly 
of his stewardship.** 

But despite Hampton’s fumbling, his 
troopers were impressed. He understood 
the efficacy of earthworks and he stood 
up to Sheridan, giving as well as he took, 
falling back only when no other choice 
remained, Confederates could speak of 
the fight at Haw’s Shop with pride, some- 
thing they could not do of their recent 
drubbings at Yellow Tavern, Meadow 
Bridge, and Wilson’s Wharf. The Army 
of Northern Virginia’s cavalry corps 
needed a commander who gave it pros- 
pects of winning. Haw’s Shop suggested 
that Hampton was that general. “The 
men of his corps soon had the same un- 
wavering confidence in him that the 
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general,” a cavalryman later observed. 
Haw’s Shop wasa learning experience for 
Hampton. He was an attentive student, 
and his next battle—Trevillian Station— 
would show that he had learned well. 
Soon he would inherit Stuart’s mantle 
and bring new luster to the Army of 
Northern Virginia’s cavalry.” 
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Crossfire (continued from page 6) 


I just finished reading the latest issue of 
North & South, Vol. 4, #1. As always, | enjoyed 
the art, photographs, and articles very much, 
Tam ever appreciative of the features that sup- 
port my Southron heritage and perspective as 
well as the viewpoints of, as General Lee would 
say, “those people.” William Blake believed that 
“without contraries there is no true progres- 
sion.” As far as the Federal/unionist position 
is concerned I find no one more contrary than 
James M. McPherson. 

It never ceases to amaze, if not amuse, me 
how far the revisionist historians such as the 
good professor will go to justify the devasta- 
tion visited on the South by their lionized hero, 
Abraham Lincoln, and the sixteenth presi- 
dent’s barn-burning lieutenants Grant, 
Sherman, and Sheridan. These historical en- 
gineers seek to redirect the flow of truth into 
a pool of tears so that it will not wash away 
their untenable position. The difficulty, of 
course, is that in order to justify the Federals’ 
“total war” against the Confederate States of 
America—a war all too similar to the conflict 
waged by another autocrat eighty years later 
and half a world away—pro-Lincoln histori- 
ans must necessarily give the last full measure 
in attempting to demonize the Confederacy 
and its cause of Southern Independence. 

To accomplish this monumental task the 
good professor and those historians of his par- 
ticular strain seek to make slavery the reason 
why the War for Southern Independence was 
fought. | am fairly certain that, in their minds’ 
eye, this gives the Federals the moral high 
ground while pigeonholing the South into the 
unwanted and untrue position of having 
fought a war to defend an institution that no 
modern individual in their right mind would 
condone. This, of course, is where I feel that 
their argument falls apart like Ambrose 
Burnside’s unimaginative assault on Marye's 
Heights at Fredericksburg. Any competent re- 
searcher will tell you that correlation does 
NOT necessarily equal causation. Very few 
Northerners sacrificed their lives to end sla- 
very and a like number of Southerners fought 
to preserve that institution. It is an incred- 
ible disservice to the memories of the gallant 
men on both sides—as well as to future gen- 
erations who need to be taught the true his- 
tory of the conflict—to argue otherwise. Was 
slavery an issue in the Civil War? Of course. 
Abraham Lincoln made it one, playing the 
race card in modern parlance, when he feared 
foreign recognition of the Confederate States. 
Was slavery the cause of the Civil War? Mr. 
McPherson and his comrades have a vast, if 
not impossible, gap to bridge to decisively win 
that argument. The cause of the War for 
Southern Independence, in my humble opin- 
ion, was the act of secession. The South se- 
ceded because it was fed up with the North’s 
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exploitation and oppressive taxes as well as 
its constant attempts to erode the constitu- 
tion, particularly the Bill of Rights, whenever 
it was in their best interest to do so. 

If slavery was the cause of the “Civil War” 
then why did candidate and President Lincoln 
state that he had no inclination or right to in- 
terfere with the institution? If slavery was the 
real cause of the war then why did the North 
not attack and invade those slave states who 
were still part of the Union when Fort Sumter 
was fired upon? If slavery was the cause then 
why did Lincoln's post-Sharpsburg Emanci- 
pation Proclamation “free” only those slaves 
in states still in “open rebellion” and not those 
in areas already recaptured by the Federals? 
The only reason that flowery piece of ulti- 
mately empty verbiage was written, was not 
to free slaves but rather to keep England and 
France from intervening on behalf of the 
South as well as to incite the slaves to violent 
uprising. Southerners believe that we had/have 
the right of self-government based on the con- 
sent of the governed. The Union was not then 
and is not now “perpetual.” The Federals force- 
fully and murderously disagreed in a manner 
that differed from Waco only in its scale. The 
“Civil War” did not end the debate as to the 
right of secession, only the South's ability to 
protect their legitimate new nation in the 
1860s. As Jefferson Davis wrote: “ A question 
answered by violence or in disregard of the 
law must remain unanswered forever.” 

Just for the sake of argument, let us ac- 
cept, for the moment only, that slavery was 
the cause of the War for Southern Indepen- 
dence as Mr. McPherson maintains. I believe 
that the North had no legal or moral author- 
ity to wage war upon the citizens of the Con- 
federate States of America. The sweatshops 
and factories of New England differed only 
slightly more than nominally to slavery in the 
South, It was the abuse of preadolescent chil- 
dren in the Pennsylvania coal mines—still 
occurring years after the war—that were 
largely responsible for the creation of child 
labor laws. Where were the emancipation 
proclamations by Saint Lincoln for them? A 
fact completely omitted from our childrens’ 
textbooks is that it was the New England mer- 
chants who founded the slave trade in 
America. These benevolent souls liberated 
their slaves only after the practice became un- 
profitable and they were provided fair eco- 
nomic compensation. Slavery in the South 
was dying on the vine. It could not and would 
not have been sustained much longer. It was 
neither the duty nor the right of the federal 
Government to destroy the South—either to 
bring an end to secession or slavery. This is 
exactly what the Unionists did and it is a 
prime example of the oxymoron “burning the 
village down to save it.” It was the right and 
the duty of the citizens of the South to deter- 
mine the timetable and direction of emanci- 


pation, not the Federals. In the end it can be 
said that federal intervention retarded rather 
than advanced race relations in America. One 
only needs look to the disaster of Reconstruc- 
tion to witness the single greatest example of 
the federal government's failure at social en- 
gineering. 

I find it most ironic that Mr, McPherson 
should use the phrase “political correctness 
notwithstanding” to qualify his article. The 
professor, Pulitzer Prize and all, is, in my 
humble opinion, the standard-bearer of liter- 
ary political correctness in Civil War studies. 
His isa historical alchemy of viewing the Civil 
War era 1860s through the hindsight is 20/20 
prism of the Civil Rights 1960s. To accuse 
Southern historians of revision is truly a case 
of the pot calling the kettle...well, you know. 

In closing, as a member of Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans Camp 1567 “Turner Ashby’ 
(Winchester, Virginia) I take exception and 
continuing offense to Mr. McPherson’s fre- 
quent potshots aimed in our direction, We 
are NOT a thinly veiled white supremacist 
group. We are a brotherhood of men who, 
with the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, seek to preserve and protect our South- 
ern heritage against the strident, polemic, and 
politically correct slander tossed our way like 
the garbage it is from the ivory towers of 
academia. We honor the Confederate soldiers’ 
memory and that for which they fought: 
Faith, home & hearth, states’ rights, and gov- 
ernment by the people and for the people in 
harmony with the vision of the Founding 
Fathers—not the overbearing, outmoded, 
imperial federal monolith that has cast its 
ever-growing and menacing shadow from sea 
to shining sea beginning with Lincoln's im- 
perial administration. 

—Deo Vindice, G.D. Stalnaker 
Woodstock, Virginia 


JAMES MCPHERSON RESPONDS 

Civil Was historians are indebted to G.D. 
Stalnaker for raising two important questions 
that, for some reason, had not previously oc- 
curred to us; “why did the North not attack 
and invade those slave states who were still part 
of the United States when Fort Sumter was 
fired upon?” And why didn’t Lincoln issue a 
proclamation against child labor in the Penn- 
sylvania coal mines “still occurring after the 
war?” Why indeed? The failure to invade those 
upper South states that seceded after Fort 
Sumter explains why so little fighting occurred 
in Virginia and Tennessee and all the major 
battles took place in the early-seceding states 
of Florida, Alabama, and Texas. And Lincoln’s 
failure to issue an anti-child labor proclama- 
tion after the war is one more proof of his hy- 
pocrisy. 

Historians of Reconstruction who have 
always thought the 14th Amendment received 
the required two-thirds majority in Congress 


and was ratified by the required three-fourths 
of the states are also indebted to Ron Jones 
for the startling new information that “the 
14th Amendment became law without the re- 
quired two-thirds majority.” I regret, however, 
to inform Mr. Jones that A Confederate Cat- 
echism is not the best source for statistics on 
Southern and Northern exports in 1859, nor 
is Raphael Semmes the best source for an ac- 
curate quotation of Abraham Lincoln, who has 
had more sayings attributed to him that he 
never said than any ten Americans in our his- 
tory. As Dick Greenwold’s letter points out, 
Southern exports were never taxed, because 
export taxes are prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion, so Semmes’ quotation of Benton's speech 
on this question comes from the same never- 
never land as his Lincoln quotation. 

Mr. Jones manages to pile up a remark- 
able amount of additional misinformation in 
his letter. The few remaining Dent family slaves 
were emancipated on or before June 6, 1865, 
when Missouri adopted a new state constitu- 
tion abolishing slavery—not six months later 
when the 13th Amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution was ratified. The first slaves in North 
America were imported into Virginia in 1620, 
twenty-six years before the Massachusetts law 
he cites. And Virginia's abolition of the Afri- 
can slave trade is not the same thing as abol- 
ishing slavery. 

In the matter of startling new informa- 
tion, historians who have always thought that 
Lincoln ran for president on a platform of 
excluding slavery from the territories will 
have to revise their lectures and textbooks in 
light of Byron Hovey’s assertion that Lincoln 
said he “would not oppose slavery in the ter- 
ritories where it existed.” As for information 
that is not new, I agree with G.D. Stalnaker 
that the cause of the war was “the act of se- 
cession.” I tried to make precisely that point 
in my original article and in my earlier 
“Crossfire” response to critics. Without seces- 
sion there would have been no Civil War of 
1861-1865. The crucial question, then, be- 
comes: what cased secession? For an answer, 
I refer readers to Charles Dew’s article in this 
issue of North & South. 

—James McPherson 


RACE IN THE CIVIL WAR 

It is notoriously difficult to make valid 
generalizations about topics such as slavery or 
race relations where one is dealing with the 
interactions of millions of individuals over 
long periods of time. The historian may in- 
deed identify broad patterns, but often the 
exceptions threaten to outweigh the rule. | 
have no idea whether Mark Grimsley (vol. 4, 
#3, “Race in the Civil War,” p. 53) is correct in 
suggesting that black recruitment would have 
alienated many Confederate soldiers; the evi- 
dence he offers is necessarily fragmentary, as 
we are dealing with (continued on page 93) 
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When Butler's assault 0 r 

failed on Christmas Day, 1864, 
Confederate patriots discerned 
“God’s hand” at work; yet when the — 
fort fell three weeks later its loss was 
rationalized as a blessing 
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ON JANUARY 1, 1865, an Alabama 
preacher’s wife pondered how different 
this New Year’s Day was compared to the 
holiday before the war and posed a plain- 
tive question: “When each day brings 
with it such terrible and startling events, 
what may be the record of the coming 
year?” Anxious Confederates prayed for 
peace, sometimes cursed northern and 
southern politicians alike, but longed for 
reassurance that the Confederacy would 
somehow survive another year.! 

King rumor reigned. The govern- 
ment reportedly could no longer feed 
General Robert E. Lee’s Army of North- 
ern Virginia, and street gossip hinted at 
the imminent evacuation of Richmond. 
Recent visitors to the gulf states reported 
the people there utterly demoralized. 
Even the resilient and dutiful Lee ap- 
peared to despair of the cause. 

Whether the men in the ranks would 
stick it out for another spring and sum- 
mer remained even more doubtful. Vet- 
erans who had served for three or more 
years likely thought they had endured 
enough; new volunteers and conscripts 
were in short supply. A Virginia artillery- 
man vowed to “do my whole duty to my 
God, my country, and my fellow man” 
but could not suppress dark meditations 
on the future. When civilians heard about 
soldiers suffering from cold and hunger, 
their own devotion to the cause wavered. 
Even normally stalwart women no longer 
bothered to conceal their doubts and 
fears from their husbands. “I am very low 
down,” Kate Peddy wrote from Franklin, 
Georgia. “We shurely [are] on the verge 
of ruin. I cannot see one glimmering ray 
of hope that we will ever have any peace. 
Everyone is whipped now.” 

This evidence buttresses the argu- 
ment made by Bell Wiley over forty years 
ago that from November 1864 onward 
Confederate morale simply plummeted. 
His famous essay on “The Waning of 
Southern Will” treated the mood of both 
soldiers and civilians in a strictly linear 
fashion.’ Yet a fever-graph approach 
hardly did justice to either the complex- 
ity of the question or the inherent diffi- 
culty of assessing—much less measur- 
ing—the mood of a large and diverse 
population in the past. 

Only in the broadest sense did mo- 
rale rise and fall in response to military 
events and conditions at home. Some sol- 
diers, civilians, and newspapers sounded 


either pessimistic regardless of what was 
happening on the battlefield or, more 
commonly, excessively sanguine and 
seemingly oblivious to setbacks and ob- 
stacles. At the beginning of 1865, many 
Confederates both inside and outside the 
army still believed their fledgling nation 
could win its independence. Imagination 
and rationalization encouraged wishful 
thinking about the immediate future. Be- 
set by swirling rumors and false reports 
of Federal defeats, unswerving patriots 
found grounds for hope during the war’s 
gloomiest days. 

Newspapers across the Confederacy 
echoed and amplified such sentiments. 
Despite setbacks, the Lord would still 
bless the southern people, a Richmond 
editor maintained. After all, Lee’s men 
were still holding their lines around Pe- 
tersburg, and Grant’s repeated efforts to 
flank them out of Richmond had failed. 
The Yankees had sustained heavy losses 
without capturing the Confederate capi- 
tal. The southern people, the Richmond 
Whig declared, should therefore drag 
themselves from their “slough of de- 
spond.” Indeed, civilian determination 
remained the key to victory. According 
to the Lynchburg Virginian it was simply 
a matter of will: “Let every man resolve 
to conquer or perish, and when this reso- 
lution shall be made known at the North, 
peace and independence will be virtually 
achieved.”* 

Confederates had endured great 
hardship but now supposedly stood on 
the threshold of achieving independence. 
Even a recent surge in gold prices and the 
steady depreciation of Confederate cur- 
rency were no reasons to despair. Gold 
was but a single item of commerce, and 
the southern states’ real wealth lay in fer- 
tile land and productive slaves. Victory 
did not always go to the side with the 
warmest uniforms, most guns, or even 
strongest divisions. The Yankees had 
placed too much faith in their superior 
numbers and had forgotten how often 
weaker nations prevailed in protracted 
wars.° 

Nor was the military situation nearly 
so gloomy as the ever-present Cassandras 
believed. On New Year’s day, a rumor cir- 
culated in Richmond that General Hood 
was no longer retreating with his tattered 
legions, but had soundly whipped the 
Federals under Major General George H. 
Thomas. Although many people had 
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It was rumored that 
General John Bell Hood 


had whipped the Federals 
under Thomas.... 


grown skeptical of such reports, the war- 
weary admitted that any good news— 
whether reliable or not—lifted their spir- 
its.° Even War Department clerk John 
Beauchamp Jones, who recorded passing 
events in his diary with a world-weary 
cynicism and who doubted that Grant’s 
spring offensive could be stopped, noted 
how much faith everyone—including 
himself—still had in General Lee. Regi- 
mental and brigade meetings deplored 
talk of submission and expressed confi- 
dence that the new year would mark a 
triumph for Confederate arms. Newspa- 
pers and members of Congress presented 
resolutions from these meetings as evi- 
dence of the army’s unswerving determi- 
nation to keep up the fight. Ona still win- 
try but sunny day, a Texas private in the 
Army of Northern Virginia imagined re- 
turning home “to chat over many dan- 
gers and difficulties ... under the FREE 
and independent FLAG of the SOUTH- 
ERN CONFEDERACY.”” 

At this stage of the war, Confeder- 
ates often exaggerated the importance of 
relatively minor victories. When an am- 
phibious Federal assault on Fort Fisher 
near Wilmington, North Carolina, failed 
miserably on Christmas Day, 1864, many 
rebels rejoiced as if a great battle had 
been won. The Almighty had sent a gale 
to defeat the enemy’s “great Armada,” 
North Carolinian Catherine Edmonds- 
ton maintained; “God’s hand” had been 
“apparent” through the entire opera- 


MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERACY 
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Sherman's devastation of Georgia posed a great challenge to Confederates 


ae 


trying to look on the bright side of things. 


tion. With more hopefulness than dis- 
cernment, Confederate minister James 
M. Mason wrote from London that the 
Federal repulse in North Carolina 
would offset Sherman’s capture of Sa- 
vannah and Hood’s recent defeats in 
shaping European opinion about Con- 
federate prospects.® 

Hard realities seemed unavoidable. 
In early February, Lee’s thinly clad men 
were shivering in the Petersburg trenches 
and some had been without meat for 
three days. Yet even officers who should 
have known better still maintained that 
supply problems could be easily rem- 
edied. There would be more than enough 
food, General James Longstreet sug- 
gested, if the government would only pay 
for provisions in gold. Farmers would 
then eagerly cross enemy lines to bring 
in their produce. Lee patiently explained 
to Longstreet that the Treasury simply 
did not have the gold.’ 

And then there was the matter of 
desertion. Lee claimed there had been 
hundreds of desertions, but the actual 


numbers are elusive. One Mississippi sol- 
dier doubted that the officers had re- 
ported all the men who had left. In late 
March Lee warned his troops—and the 
note of desperation was painfully clear— 
that recommending desertion even in jest 
was a capital offense.'° 

An imaginative North Carolinian 
urged President Davis to offer fifty acres 
and a slave to all volunteers. This would 
give more white men a direct interest in 
slavery and scotch talk of a “rich man’s 
war and a poor man’s fight.” Should the 
same terms be tendered to enemy desert- 
ers, half of Grant and Sherman’s men 
would supposedly flock to the Confed- 
erate ranks; “we can command thousands 
of men from Ireland, Germany, Poland, 
Austria, England, and France by offering 
them a home in the sunny South and a 
servant.” Yet politicians still fussed over 
draft exemptions for overseers, legisla- 
tures still tried to shield state officials 
from the draft, and diehard libertarians 
still argued that the government should 
rely on volunteers.!! 


| 
| 


The course of the war soon caught 


| up with these stale arguments, and events 


overtook the dreams of Confederates 
who remained convinced that somehow 
the contest could still be won despite the 
long odds. After the recent crowing over 


| the defeat of Butler, the fall of Fort Fischer 


on January 15 seemed a particularly dev- 
astating blow to public confidence. Even 
such a military catastrophe, however, did 
not radically change the thinking of fer- 
vent patriots who quickly recovered their 
psychological equilibrium. Several edi- 
tors maintained that the end of blockade 
running could prove a blessing because 
all the Confederacy’s resources would 


| now be devoted to fighting Union armies 
| in the interior. Some ladies might not be 


able to buy hat pins, ribbons, or fancy 
laces, but the loss of seaboard cities would 
hardly prove fatal. Holding Fort Fisher 
had once seemed a major accomplish- 
ment, but its loss was now dismissed as a 
matter of minor importance. 
Sherman’s devastation of Georgia 
and the beginning of his march into the 
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Carolinas posed a much larger challenge 
for Confederates trying to look on the 
bright side of things. Even the optimists 
agreed that somehow Sherman must be 
stopped. Many Confederates, however, 
not only claimed that the loss of cities 
and even states would not be calamitous, 
but also hung their hopes on the merest 
rumor that Sherman had been delayed 
in his drive through South Carolina. “So 
I indulge fond fancies—to have the pang 
of ruin come once more,” Mary Chesnut 
perceptively confessed. As blue columns 
feinted toward Charleston and then ad- 
vanced on the South Carolina capital, 
false reports that Confederate cavalry 
had slowed the Federal juggernaut and 
that the city was still holding out offered 
a few moments of cheer during an oth- 
erwise bleak month. When news finally 
arrived that Columbia had been cap- 
tured and burned, Catherine Edmonds- 
ton refused to believe it, then hoped it 
was mere rumor, but finally acknowl- 
edged that only God could save the Con- 
federacy.'* 

Soon the Federals would enter 
North Carolina. So far, as several editors 
pointed out, Sherman had been a suc- 
cessful “raider” but whether he was a 
“fighter” remained to be seen. His cam- 
paigns in Georgia and South Carolina 
had created a “braggart confidence” 


among the Federals, the Richmond Whig | 


sniffed. But from now on, the Confeder- 
ate press should supply no information 
on his movements to the Yankees: “We 
intend to tell them only one thing . . . 
that Sherman’s army will be met, de- 
feated, and probably destroyed.” Sher- 
man would soon overtake the retreating 
Confederates but then General P.G.T. 
Beauregard would suddenly turn and 
maul him. With Sherman whipped, the 
Yankees would be finished. According to 
a patriotic Tennessee refugee, God sim- 
ply would not allow Sherman to con- 
tinue on his path of destruction and ter- 
ror. And the Lord’s instrument, as always, 
would be General Lee. Richmond might 
be temporarily lost, but Lee would crush 
Sherman, the capital would be liberated, 
and southern independence won. Thus, 
Colonel Walter Taylor sketched out the 
fantastic possibilities.'° 

If the armies could still be supplied 
with food and arms, and Lee remained 
the southern nation’s invincible guard- 
ian, the explanation for all the recent di- 


sasters must lie elsewhere. Many blamed 
President Jefferson Davis for both politi- 
cal and military failures. Newspaper crit- 
ics exhausted their acerbic vocabularies 
in attacking the administration. Out of 
patience with libertarian hairsplitters, the 
president waspishly accused his enemies 
of “magnifying every reverse” to sew the 
“seeds of disintegration.” Yet even to his 
own cabinet, Davis seemed to be a man 
adrift with no plan to stop the Federal 
offensives now striking at the very heart 
of the Confederacy.'* 

By February and March public frus- 
tration with Congress had also reached a 
boiling point. A pack of “cowards,” thun- 
dered ordnance chief Josiah Gorgas, who 
fantasized about a few senators being 
“taken out & hung or shot.” To a Rome, 
Georgia, editor the solution to the 
nation’s woes was obvious: “if Congress 
would .. . say, this is a war in which every 
man that is physically able should fight 
his equal share and every man who is pe- 
cuniarily able, shall pay his equal share 
of expenses—the people should be satis- 
fied and contented, and press the work 
through with a hearty good will.” To the 
most ardent Confederate nationalists, 
victory was still attainable if ordinary citi- 
zens did not give up hope. Even the 
naysayers never seemed to lose faith in 
the common people, and a reversal of 
fortune might still be possible given bet- 
ter leadership. 

Moreover, disenchantment with the 
administration appeared confined 
mainly to elite circles. One editor dis- 
missed Davis’ critics as “malcontents, 
traducers, friends of the North in dis- 
guise; and a host of sickly, timid, appre- 
hensive men who have become their 
dupes and instruments.” The president 
appeared to be much more unpopular 
with certain politicians and generals than 
with the public at large. Admirers still 
compared him to George Washington, a 
leader who had been greatly maligned 
during the darkest days of an earlier 
revolution. Indeed, many newspapers re- 
mained loyal to the administration and 
sanguine about Confederate prospects 
right up to the end. But then this was an 
era in which true cynicism was rare and 
patriotism was a common and simple 
emotion. “I love and honor my president 
and I trust my generals,” Mary Chesnut 
declared, and many ordinary citizens 
would have echoed these sentiments.'® 
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Mary Chesnut: “I love and 
honor my president and I 
trust my generals.” 


Perhaps the generals and politicians 
were not entirely responsible for all the 
recent losses; perhaps the people them- 
selves had failed the test of public vir- 
tue. “Immorality sweeps over the land 
and religion burns dimly in the misty at- 
mosphere,” a Tennessee woman la- 
mented. Selfishness, hoarding and extor- 
tion had wrecked the economy. “There 
is no forgiveness for political sins,” a 
South Carolina editor warned, “and the 
results will as certainly follow as if there 
had been no repentance.” The usual 
round of New Year's receptions and dress 
balls occurred; the party-goers feasted on 
various delicacies while Confederate sol- 
diers went hungry. The Richmond elite 
appeared determined to dance on their 
nation’s grave.!7 

Simply by reading newspapers, or 
listening to soldiers, or trying to buy 
food, Confederates could easily find rea- 
sons for despair. Yet by not thinking 
about such things too much or too 
clearly, they clung to delusive hopes. 
Even those who had not brushed up on 
their Shakespeare recently were familiar 
with the catch phrase about making the 
wish father to the thought. And the 
greater their devotion to the southern 
cause, the more likely they were to ig- 
nore or explain away unpleasant reali- 
ties. During the Confederacy’s final days 
wishful thinking among white Southern- 
ers sometimes became a blindness to re- 
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ality that turned into sheer fantasy 
about how independence could still be 
won. 

As the military situation deterio- 
rated, many people searched desperately 
not only for explanations and scape- 
goats but for a deus ex machina. Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston remained a 
popular figure in Congress and among 
Confederates generally. Davis’ critics 
had long castigated the president for 
preventing Johnston from displaying 
his military genius and were quick to 
describe all the victories that would 
have been won had Johnston only 
been given unfettered responsibility in 
an important command. Both the 
House and Senate adopted resolutions 
calling for Johnston’s return to what was 
left of the Army of Tennessee, and sev- 
eral senators petitioned Lee for the same 
purpose. Governors and state legisla- 
tures agreed that this appointment 
would redeem Confederate fortunes at 
the eleventh hour.'® 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


After Lee diplomatically persuaded 
Davis to allow Johnston’s return to com- 
mand, a Georgia surgeon, who had 
served with the Army of Tennessee since 
Bragg’s invasion of Kentucky, spoke for 
the wild-eyed optimists: “Evry face looks 
bright and cheerfull. You need not doubt 
our ability to whip Shearman. We will 


have ina short time a splendid army, bet- 
ter if possible than we have had before.” 
The egotistical Johnston, who in parlor 
colloquies could wax eloquent on Stone- 
wall Jackson’s blunders and Lee’s mis- 
takes, thought his reappointment had 
come too late to do any good and still 
shied away from responsibility.'” 

However much faith loyal Confed- 
erates still placed in Johnston, it could 
hardly match their unswerving confi- 
dence in Lee. As members of Congress 
grew increasingly critical of the presi- 
dent, they decided that making Lee gen- 
eral-in-chief could reverse the tide of re- 
cent defeats. According to a Georgia 
representative, the elevation of Lee 
would “restore confidence in the army.” 
A plainly irritated Davis informed Vir- 
ginia legislators that Lee had always de- 
clined such expanded responsibilities, 
but he quickly agreed to make the ap- 
pointment. Lee tactfully thanked the 
president, questioned whether he could 
“accomplish any good,” but humbly 
agreed to try.”° 


Even to his own cabinet, 
Davis seemed a man adrift, 
with no plan to stop the 


Federals. Below, the city of Columbia 
burns as Federal toops revel in the foreground. 


Few decisions made by Jefferson 
Davis ever received such widespread ap- 
proval. “This gives universal satisfaction,” 
a corporal in a Virginia battery enthused, 
“and will silence the voice of croakers and 
dispel, in a great measure, the gloom 
which has filled the hearts of the people 
for some time.””! 

Shortly after becoming general-in- 
chief Lee became embroiled in a contro- 
versy that uncovered the depths of wish- 
ful thinking as the Confederacy entered 
its death throes. From the fall of 1864 
onward, as public debate raged on the 
question of conscripting slaves, rumor 
had it that Lee even favored emancipa- 
tion. Pressed for his views by members 
of the Virginia legislature, Lee asserted 
that “long habits of obedience and sub- 
ordination, coupled with the moral in- 
fluence ... the white man possesses over 
the black” would readily turn slaves into 
soldiers. Asking Lee to publicly endorse 
the enrollment of African-American vol- 
unteers, Secretary of State Judah Ben- 
jamin predicted that thousands of slaves 
would join the Confederate armies in 
exchange for freedom.” 

The advocates of such a policy made 
the whole matter sound simple—largely 
because of their racial assumptions. Gen- 
eral Francis A. Shoup, who had recently 
served as Hood’s chief of staff, argued 
that blacks were accustomed to “hardship 
and fatigue.” Under the command of 
white officers, they would follow orders 
and learn to fight well without having to 
believe in the Confederate cause. Al- 
though many who favored enlisting 
blacks advocated freeing those who 
served faithfully, the more cautious pro- 
ponents denied that emancipation was 
necessary. If medieval serfs could be 
transformed into soldiers, so could 
southern slaves—and without changing 
their status, the Richmond Enquirer 
added. Mary Akin, wife of a Georgia con- 
gressman, feared that the black popula- 
tion had been growing so rapidly that it 
would overwhelm the whites through 
sheer numbers. Putting male slaves into 
the army would allow some of the sur- 
plus to be killed off. “I want to see them 
got rid of soon,’ she coldly advised her 
husband.”* 

Aside from these racial phobias and 
fantasies, however, even the practical ar- 
guments contained large doses of wish- 
ful thinking. “We must fight the negro 
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with the negro,” a Richmond editor as- 
serted. A Georgian suggested that white 
soldiers be given furloughs on the under- 
standing that each return with a black 
recruit. The implicit (and sometimes ex- 
plicit) assumption was that African- 
Americans would serve as loyally in the 
Confederate as in the Union armies, even 
without the promise of freedom. “Cer- 
tainly negro slaves have a far stronger in- 
terest in defending a country where they 
have a master and protector and an as- 
sured home, than one in which they 
would be left exposed, without defense, 
to the cruel benevolence of Yankee abo- 
litionists,” the Richmond Enquirer de- 
clared. In this world of make believe, hav- 
ing slaves fight to defend slavery made 
perfect sense.74 

The opposition could easily point 
out the absurdities and contradictions in 
these arguments but embraced their own 
delusions. Congressman Thomas 5. 
Gholson of Virginia turned the racial ar- 
guments on their head. African-Ameri- 
cans would never make reliable recruits 
because they were too “licentious and fa- 
natical”; freed from restraint, they would 
flee to the Yankees,” Instead, the politi- 
cians and generals should be bringing 
more white men into the ranks, faultfind- 
ers should fall silent, and the people 
should rally to their nation’s defense. All 
that was needed for the triumph of Con- 
federate arms was for free southern white 
men to fight for their liberty. Howell 
Cobb favored raising more white volun- 
teers before “resorting to the suicidal 
policy of arming our slaves.” At the other 
end of the political spectrum, but with 
equally shallow logic and only a tenuous 
grasp on reality, the defeatist North Caro- 
lina editor William W. Holden claimed 
that the most ardent secessionists now fa- 
vored using black soldiers so they would 
not have to fight themselves. Were these 
“destructives” to enter the ranks, there 
would be no need for even discussing 
slave enlistments.”° 

The issue of enrolling and freeing 
slaves inevitably became entangled with 
another last-gasp expedient for securing 
southern independence. Perhaps if the 
Confederates agreed to emancipation, 
the European powers would grant dip- 
lomatic recognition and break the block- 
ade. General Edmund Kirby Smith, 
commander of the Trans-Mississippi 
department, claimed that “nineteenth- 
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twentieths” of the large planters would 
happily accept gradual emancipation in 
exchange for independence and sug- 
gested making such a proposition to the 
French government. The British closely 
followed the discussions on raising slave 
regiments but hardly moved any closer 
to recognition, much less intervention.*” 

From the beginning of the war, for- 
eign recognition had been largely a chi- 
mera, but a chimera that never quite dis- 
appeared. In January 1865 newspaper 
reports again circulated about the Brit- 
ish and French being on the verge of in- 
tervention. The most popular rumor was 
that the Confederacy would receive full 
diplomatic recognition on March 4—the 
date of Lincoln’s second inauguration— 
when it no longer could be claimed that 
Southerners had refused to abide by the 
results of a legitimate election. On hear- 
ing this, young Emma LeConte “jumped 
up with the first thrill of joy” she had felt 
for some time. “A bright vista of peace 
and happiness seemed to open up before 
my mind’s eye.” She quickly caught her- 
self, however, and recalled how many 
times she had been “disappointed and 
lured on to false hopes by that will-o-the- 
wisp ‘Recognition’ and “Intervention.” 
Yet she could not dismiss the possibility 
out of hand. For Confederates who de- 
spaired of the military situation, talk of | 
foreign intervention sparked new hope 
for winning independence. With all 
southern ports now closed, Catherine | 
Edmonston longed to hear re- = 
ports of a “collision between the | 


the peace advocates were neither bold nor 
unified; and despite the claims bandied 
about, they were not in the majority. The 
sticking point as always remained Con- 
federate independence, and a fractious 
Congress continued to support the war 
rather than agree to humiliating peace 
terms. There was even desultory talk of a 
commercial treaty between the two “na- 
tions” that included Calhoun’s old pro- 
posal for a dual executive and even the 
establishment of an American “diet” with 
delegates from both the United States and 
the Confederate States. 

By the end of January, the chances 
for peace had seemingly improved. On 
January 28, Davis appointed three com- 
missioners, Vice President Alexander H. 
Stephens, Senator Robert M. T. Hunter of 
Virginia, and Assistant Secretary of War 
John A. Campbell, to meet with Federal 
officials. Soon the newspapers overflowed 
with encouraging speculation. Rumor 
had it that Lincoln would appoint two 
avowed peace men—ex-Presidents 
Franklin Pierce and Millard Fillmore— 
to meet with the Confederates. When the 
three southern commissioners passed 
through the lines at Fort Monroe, reports 
quickly spread that soldiers on both sides 
had cheered wildly. An armistice appeared 
to be in the offing.” 

Yet even the sanguine wondered if the 
commissioners could accomplish any- 
thing. The treacherous Yankees could 
hardly be trusted to negotiate in good 
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Great powers of the Earth & the AMERICA | 
US. Even northern military op- ANOTHER FEDERAL 
erations were interpreted as signs DEFEAT ! 


of Yankee desperation to win 
some great victory before the 
magical fourth of March.” 
Discussion of European in- 
tervention dovetailed neatly with 
renewed calls for peace among 
Confederates themselves, Mem- 
bers of Congress reportedly fa- 
vored sounding out Lincoln, but 


In this cartoon from 
the British periodical 
Punch, the Prime 
Minister, Lord 
Palmerston, considers 
whether to “recognize” 
Jefferson Davis. | 
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faith, and there was really little basis for 
compromise. The Confederates would 
demand independence and the Federals 
would insist on emancipation, a South 
Carolina editor predicted, and so no 
“honor or advantage” would be gained. 
According to the Richmond Whig, nine 
of ten Confederates knew that negotia- 
tions were only a ploy to subjugate the 
South, By summer, Lincoln would need 
300,000 more men to fight, and his great 
war machine would grind to a halt. In- 
deed, failure to reach an agreement would 
be ablessing because people would at last 
realize that independence could only be 
achieved by fighting. “Great will be the 
slaughter,” one War Department official 
admitted gloomily.*” 

When the Confederate commission- 
ers met with Lincoln and Seward aboard 
a steamer at Hampton Roads on Febru- 
ary 3, there were few surprises. The dis- 
cussion was amicable, but Lincoln re- 
mained adamant on the issues of union 
and emancipation while the Southerners 
insisted on independence. The break- 
down of negotiations showed how hope- 
less the situation had become. President 
Davis remained physically and politically 
weak; the government appeared to be un- 
raveling; the prospects for stopping 
Sherman or Grant seemed remote. The 
only remaining question, according to 
one depressed bureaucrat, was whether 
the Confederacy would submit to north- 
ern demands or be overrun. Sharp de- 
nunciations of the Yankees appeared in 
editorials and public speeches, but gas- 
conade would not fill depleted regiments 
with fresh volunteers. “This cruel, this in- 
terminable, this ferocious war goes on,” 
a Richmond mother lamented. “More 
hearts are to wail, more blood [is to] be 
shed, and the end is beyond the reach of 
mortal ken.”*! 

Yet to say that morale plummeted for 
the rest of the war would oversimplify a 
complex reality. The Hampton Roads de- 
bacle was disappointing, but it also un- 
dermined those Confederates who had 
been loudly calling for negotiations. The 
so-called “peace men’ fell silent; “we are 
all war men henceforth,” a Richmond edi- 
tor declared. A false report even circu- 
lated that Vice President Stephens was 
heading home to rally his fellow Geor- 
gians. The southern people must fight for 
their independence or give up everything 
for which so many had worked, struggled, 


sacrificed, and died. Only “villains, | 
poltroons, and traitors” would accept | 
Lincoln’s terms, a Georgia editor as- | 
serted, but strident rhetoric hardly 
concealed fears that ordinary soldiers 
and citizens now despaired of the | 
cause.** 


This Northern cartoon 
ridicules the Confeder- 
ate attempt to negotiate 
a peace, The three com- 
missioners are depicted 
as haggard, tearful 
children being welcomed 
back to the fold by 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Remarkably, however, a great 
patriotic revival began. Even skeptics 
conceded that the mood on the 
streets seemed more cheerful. Know- 
ing the worst about Yankee intentions, the 
people would display what a North Caro- 
linian called a new “firmness and con- 
stancy.” Unity and perseverance would 
become the watchwords, honor and in- 
dependence the rallying cries. “Let the 
South be extinct before she should be dis- 
graced,” a refugee teacher living in a small 
‘Tennessee town declared.*” 

On February 6, Congress received 
the report of the Confederate commis- 
sioners. That evening, despite a heavy 
snow, nearly ten thousand people gath- 
ered at the African Church in Richmond 
to hear patriotic speeches. The president 
lampooned Lincoln as “His Majesty 
Abraham the First” and promised, 
though in an alarmingly feeble voice, that 
“before the next summer solstice falls 
upon us, it will be the enemy who will be 
asking us for conferences and conces- 
sions.” Three days Jater other leading 
Confederates harangued another large 
crowd. Secretary of State Benjamin 
strongly urged Congress to enroll slave 
soldiers. Speaking of the glories that 
would flow from southern independence, 
Senator Hunter declared that a “righ- 
teous” God would never allow the south- 
ern people to be defeated by the “wicked” 
Yankees, North Carolina Congressman 
John A. Gilmer, who had been a promi- 
nent Whig Unionist and had even been 
mentioned as a possible member of 
Lincoln’s cabinet, proclaimed that 
“doubts and divisions” were gone. The 
Federal armies would soon dwindle, and 
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the Confederacy’s condition was far from 
desperate. For true believers, a nation that 
had produced Davis, Lee, and Jackson 
could never be conquered.” 

Although the delusive quality of this 
rhetoric is striking, ardent Confederates 
claimed it was Lincoln who was living in 
a dream world. The failure of diplomacy 
would surely hamper northern recruit- 
ment efforts. The Federals’ insistence on 
reunion and emancipation would prove 
a great blessing because it would enrage 
the Confederate people, prod Congress 
into passing necessary measures, and per- 
haps even lead to foreign intervention. 
Thus one avenue of wishful thinking was 
closely connected to several others. More 
than ever dependent on Lee to pull off a 
strategic miracle, optimists still talked of 
southern independence being won on the 
battlefield. 

No doubt about it, however, for 
Confederates, February was a depressing 
month. Prices soared while morale 
sagged. Regiments and brigades held 
meetings to adopt patriotic resolutions, 
but a Mississippi sergeant suspected they 
were all “for show.” Empty words no 
longer mattered: “The time for big talk 
has passed. Disguise the fact as we may, 
the real sentiment of this brigade and this 
division is for peace on almost any terms.” 
Calamities multiplied. Hungry soldiers 
sadly watched their nation shrinking as 
Federal armies grabbed more territory. 
The burning of Columbia and the evacu- 
ation of Charleston dampened the patri- 
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otic revival after Hampton Roads, and 
Sherman kept advancing.*° 

But just as gloom seemed to be set- 
tling in to stay, some ray of hope would 
break through the dark clouds. From her 
refugee home in Tyler, Texas, Kate Stone 
heard that Lee had given Grant a “good 
drubbing” and that furloughs were now 
being granted liberally. Yet most Confed- 
erates seemed less inclined to swallow 
such rumors than to simply will them- 
selves into believing that all was not lost. 
In a month filled with bad news, wishful 
thinkers discovered new reasons why the 
Confederacy was bound to prevail. Had 
not the Romans rallied after the disas- 
trous defeat at Cannae to stop Hannibal 
and ultimately prevail in the Second Pu- 
nic War? Just as the civilizations in the 
warmer Mediterranean areas had ruled 
Europe’s northern “wasteland,” so would 
Southerners eventually triumph over 
their northern foes.*° Even dubious and 
imperfect historical analogies seemed 
better than succumbing to despair. 

Although many soldiers knew that 
the end was near, and desertions contin- 
ued apace, even in the ranks there was an 
air of unreality. After hearing that the 
Confederate commissioners had re- 
turned from the Hampton Roads confer- 
ence empty-handed, Stonewall Jackson’s 
map maker laconically remarked: “No 
one seems disappointed.” The war would 
continue, and a Kentucky brigade re- 
solved to fight for ninety-nine years if 
necessary. With no apparent sense of the 
cruel irony in the suggestion, the widely 
read Richmond Dispatch recommended 
the Confederate army as the best school 
for young boys. “If a Confederate parent 
now wishes to teach his son the way to 
live, and the way to die, let him send him 
... to the bronzed and battle-scarred vet- 
erans in the front.”?” 

How much confidence such strained 
logic inspired can never be known, but 
Confederate leaders made one final at- 
tempt to rally their people against the 
Federal onslaught. Several governors is- 
sued fire-breathing proclamations. Poy- 
erty, starvation, emancipation, and even 
executions would follow in the wake of a 
Union triumph, Governor Zebulon 
Vance of North Carolina warned. “Let no 
man mistake the issue now. The line of 
distinction will be drawn plainly between 
those who are for their country and those 
who are against their country. There is 


no half-way house upon the road. The 
purifying fire is even now burning 
through the land, its consuming flames 
must separate the dross from the true 
metal.” The Confederacy was not 
whipped, the governor bravely claimed, 
so long as there were thousands of names 
on the army’s rolls and a supposed abun- 
dance of supplies.** 


deliverance. Defeat was simply unthink- 
able because its horrors were so unimag- 
inable. In a slaveholding society, the word 
“subjugation” naturally conjured up vi- 
sions of white people being “enslaved.” 
Nor would the calamity stop with the 
mere loss of freedom. The victorious 
Federals would replace southern grace 
and gentility with what a Richmond edi- 


Ruins of the Richmond & Petersburg railroad station. 


In other states attempts to rekindle 
patriotism ranged from the subdued to 
the absurd. Governor Andrew G. 
Magrath calmly suggested that the citi- 
zens of South Carolina, the birthplace of 
secession, end all factious bickering and 
unite against the common enemy. Ala- 
bama Governor Thomas Hill Watts 
claimed the Confederates now controlled 
more territory than they had a year ago, 
but he did not mention that most of it 
was in the Trans Mississippi. Yet amaz- 
ingly, such assurances were echoed out- 
side official circles. The diehards could 
still envision a popular uprising that 
would force the skulkers and deserters 
back into the armies. A public meeting 
in Lynchburg, Virginia, expressed confi- 
dence in Lee and vowed to continue the 
fight. Richmond’s leading clergymen still 
expected the Confederate cause to be 
crowned with success.*? 

A belief that somehow indepen- 
dence could yet be won persisted but now 
depended much more on abstract asser- 
tions than faith in any tangible means of 
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tor politely termed “New England no- 
tions and habits.” Senator Williamson S. 
Oldham of Texas, however, minced no 
words. A defeated people would be gov- 
erned by a “triumvirate, consisting of the 
whining, canting, hypocritical Yankee, 
the red republican, infidel German, and. 
.. the African negro.” Oppression, impov- 
erishment, and even rape would likely 
follow.*° 

These horrors would fall especially 
hard on women. With former slaves hav- 
ing the upper hand over their one-time 
mistresses, the racial and sexual implica- 
tions were frightening. The very founda- 
tions of the classic southern household— 
a household resting on slave labor— 
would crumble. “The man who talks of 
peace now,’ a Richmond editor declared 
with a surprisingly blunt appeal to class 
privilege, “now means to send his mother 
to the kitchen, his wife to the slops of the 
bed chamber, his daughters to the wash 
tub, and his sisters to the scrubbing 
brush.”*! Officially at least, female patri- 
ots remained the most stalwart, but 
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avowals of loyalty acquired a sharper, 
more desperate edge. Women talked of 
holding meetings to pass resolutions in 
support of the army and one “Lady of 
Virginia” even vowed to take up arms if 
cowardly men faltered.’* Whatever the 
longer-range implications, defeat some- 
how could be staved off so long as the 
women of the South remained steadfast. 

Or so long as God favored the Con- 
federacy. As the war dragged on, however, 
divine assistance seemed more uncertain, 
Just as the Lord had often chastised the 
children of Israel, so now he must pun- 
ish the southern people for their sins, and 
just as he had sent various heathenish 
tribes against his chosen ones, so now he 
permitted the godless Yankees tempo- 
rarily to gain the upper hand against the 
Confederates. Once the southern nation 
was sufficiently humbled, divine wrath 
would give way to divine mercy. Walking 
through the ruins of Columbia, however, 
Grace Elmore could not help but wail, 
“how long, oh Lord, how long?” Civilians 
and soldiers alike struggled to hold on to 
their stoic faith, to utter those familiar 
words, “Thy will be done." 


had been forced to enroll “confessed 
thieves, professional deserters, escaped 
convicts, lunatics, idiots, and cripples.” 
Even if more men could be conscripted, 
the war would soon force the federal gov- 
ernment into bankruptcy; the Yankees 
were beggaring themselves to make one 
great push for victory. Such irresistible 
logic—at least for the optimists—meant 
that the Federals were about to receive 
their just deserts. On the day before the 
Confederate capital was evacuated, the 
editor of the Richmond Whig summa- 
rized the theological, political, and mili- 
tary assumptions that undergirded these 
arguments: “The pride that goes before a 
fall and the madness that precedes de- 
struction are full to overflowing, ripe to 
rottenness with our enemy—We have but 
to perform well and bravely now the part 
assigned to us, as the instruments of 
Providence, to bring on the promised 
consummation.”** 

For such a dramatic deliverance, 
there was abundant precedent in not only 
sacred but also secular history. Confed- 
erate leaders had often declared them- 
selves the true heirs of the founding fa- 


Confederate artillerymen dismantle a cannon to 
prevent it from falling into enemy hands. 


The Lord had allowed the Federal 
armies to punish Southerners for their 
sins, but soon the tide would be reversed. 
Confederates kept asserting their enemies 
were about to falter. Many believed the 
Yankees were running out of men and 
that by summer their armies would be 
seriously depleted. The northern draft 
remained unpopular, and already Lincoln 


thers, and therefore parallels between the 
American and Confederate revolutions 
were commonly drawn. Clever propa- 
gandists searched for comparisons: per- 
haps Sherman would share the fate of 
General John Burgoyne; croakers were no 
more numerous now than in the 1770s; 
Confederates reverted to the term “Tory” 
when denouncing the “traitors” of their 


day. Suddenly familiar stories of George 
Washington became real to a generation 
that now understood their forefathers’ 
sacrifices. In short, the Confederacy was 
enduring its own Valley Forge. 

By the beginning of 1865, however, 
the events of 1780 and 1781 provided the 
most inspiring examples. Hood’s losses 
in Tennessee had been no more disas- 
trous than Horatio Gates’ defeat at 
Camden, South Carolina. Johnston's 
army in North Carolina was surely in bet- 
ter shape than General Nathaniel 
Greene’s had been at the end of 1780. Like 
the Federals, the British had captured Sa- 
vannah and Charleston, but it had done 
them little good. While Washington’s 
army had remained in the field, there had 
been hope, and the same would hold true 
for Lee’s army. The miraculous defeat of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown should inspire 
Confederates to follow in the footsteps 
of stalwart patriots who had refused to 
give up in the darkest days of an earlier 
revolution.*® 

But such historical analogies some- 
times offered cold comfort. To quote 
Patrick Henry on the choices of “liberty” 
or “death” could arouse great anxiety, es- 
pecially on a dark winter day. March was 
proving to be an especially gloomy 
month. General Philip Sheridan was 
driving the remnants of General Jubal 
Early’s army from the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. Sherman was advancing into North 
Carolina, and Johnston was trying to 
gather his scattered forces for one great 
battle. More than ever, success depended 
on the popular will, as Lee still claimed. 
Hopeful—though always vague—reports 
of an improved public spirit circulated 
throughout the month. 

On three occasions a Tennessee refu- 
gee living in Eatonton, Georgia, heard 
that Lee had defeated Grant. Yet as early 
as mid-February, intense discussions be- 
gan about the possibility of abandoning 
the capital. Lee could shift his army south, 
compel the enemy to lengthen their lines 
of communication, and concentrate all 
Confederate forces against Sherman. All 
the major cities might be lost, newly ap- 
pointed Secretary of War John C. 
Breckinridge suggested, but ardent patri- 
ots had always been able to rationalize 
such setbacks. After Savannah had fallen 
to Sherman, a Richmond editor had dis- 
missed the place as a“Yankee town” filled 
with too many “trading adventurers.” 
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distraught Confederates furl their battle flag for the last time. 


Coastal cities had always been vulnerable, 
but it was doubtful that the Federals 
could ever conquer the vast Confederate 
interior or would ever have enough 
troops to occupy such an expanse.*° 
Similar reasoning readily applied to 
the possible abandonment of Richmond. 
Again according to the Pollyannas, so 
long as the people kept up their spirits, 
the mere loss of the capital would not be 
fatal. Soldiers and citizens would suffer, 
War Clerk Jones conceded, but would 
manage to “subsist until harvest; mean- 
time the God of battles may change the 
face of affairs, or France may come to our 
relief.” Three days before the evacuation, 
the Richmond press remained confident 
that the city could hold out. People had 
heard rumors about the fall of Rich- 
mond so often they had stopped believ- 
ing them. Besides, the Federals were 
bringing a much smaller force against the 
city than last year, and if Lee had beaten 
Grant in the open field before, how much 


stronger would his army be entrenched 
| in the defenses of Petersburg and Rich- 
mond.*” 

Such thinking made news of 
Richmond’s fall, when it finally came, all 
that tougher to swallow, but the evacua- 
tion of the capital hardly dashed all 
hopes. In an address issued from Dan- 
ville, Virginia, Jefferson Davis warned 
against “allow[ing] our energies to falter, 
our spirits to grow faint, or our efforts to 
become relaxed.” No longer would Lee’s 
army be “trammeled” by having to de- 
| fend Richmond. “Relieved from the ne- 
| cessity of guarding cities and particular 
points,” the troops could now move 
freely, striking the enemy at will and op- 
erating where supplies were more abun- 
dant. All that was needed was an “un- 
quenchable resolve.” The president 
probably manifested as much wild-eyed 
optimism as any Confederate: “Let us but 
will it, and we are free.” Echoing Davis’ 
reasoning and the teachings of the fa- 
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mous Swiss military theorist Baron 
Antoine Henri Jomini, a Georgia editor 
suggested that Lee would now have the 
advantage of “interior lines.” Even though 
more territory would fall under enemy 
control, “the Confederacy will be stron- 
ger than ever.” The Yankees’ capture of 
Richmond was therefore “certain to re- 
sult in good for our cause.”** 

But it was not to be, and on April 9 
Lee surrendered the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Inveterate diarists either fell si- 
lent or scribbled rambling, disjointed en- 
tries. Reality was so hard to grasp, and to 
those who had remained faithful during 
four hard years of war it all seemed like a 
dream. Yet the chimera of independence 
did not immediately disappear. Lee had 
surrendered, but the southern people had 
not capitulated—the hopeful still leaned 
on that old and now shattered reed. Con- 
federates had “depended too much on 
Lee and too little on God,” a pious refu- 
gee concluded. Joe Johnston remained in 


the field so all was not quite lost. Perhaps 
Confederates in the Trans-Mississippi 
could still hold out. Although Lee would 
have none of it, a few leaders discussed 
the possibility of guerrilla warfare. Ma- 
jor General Wade Hampton suggested to 
Jefferson Davis that men from the Army 
of Northern Virginia now join cavalry 
units, because so long as troops remained 
in the field the hope of European inter- 
vention stayed alive,” 

Finally, however, even the most san- 
guine had to face facts—or at least some 
of them. After learning that Davis had 
been captured, Ellen Renshaw House ad- 
mitted that the Confederacy was dead. 
“All our sacrifices, all the blood shed has 
been for nothing,” she wrote in a diary 
that usually overflowed with determina- 
tion and optimism. “The southern 
people have no one but themselves to 
thank for it. They did not deserve their 
freedom or they would have gained it.” 
Even in defeat, many Confederates could 
imagine a different outcome.*” The 
problem then was not the collapse of 
Confederate morale but rather the per- 
sistence of unrealistic expectations, wild 
fantasies, and false hopes. Many com- 
ments made and arguments offered dur- 
ing the final months of the war took on 
a surreal quality that ill-prepared people 
for the Confederacy’s demise, This air of 
unreality would unfortunately suffuse 
southern thought for the next several de- 
cades and beyond, casting a long shadow 
over those who experienced a crushing 
defeat without either acknowledging it 
or reckoning with its causes. 
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of the White House of the 
Confederacy, St. John’s 


6:00-7:00 
7:15-8:30 


12:00-1:00 


1:00-5:00 


5:45-7:45 


8:00-9:00 
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Episcopal Church (“Give me | 
liberty...”), Rockett’s 
Landing, Chimborazo 
medical exhibit, Monument 
Avenue, etc. 

Lunch 

Tour of Tredegar Iron Works, 
principal Confederate | 
munitions works. 
VENUE: Omni Richmond Hotel, 100 
South 12th Street, Richmond, VA 23219. | 
Hotel facilities include indoor pool, | 
sauna, game room, etc. 

COST: Civil War Society members: $319, 
non-members $479. 


12:00-1:00 
1:00-2:30 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 2001: 
THE RETREAT FROM 


GETTYSBURG 
BUS AND WALKING TOUR following the 
retreat routes of Lee’s army after the 
Battle of Gettysburg. Principal tour | 
guides Antietam national Battlefield His- 
torian Ted Alexander and cavalry expert 
Eric Wittenberg. 
Friday, June 29 
5:00-6:30 Registration, Hospitality 
(buffet) Reception 
Ted Alexander: Overview of 
the retreat. 
Panel: Keith Poulter, Ted 
Alexander, Eric Wittenberg— 
could Meade have done more? 
Saturday, June 30 
7:00-8:00 Breakfast 
8:15-12:30 Lee’s column: Fairfield, 
Monterey Pass, Smithsburg, 
Hagerstown. 
Lunch 
Lee’s column continued: 
Funks Town, Boonsboro, 
Falling Waters. 
Barbecue dinner by Cajun 
Cookin’ (whole roast pig, 
gumbo, etc.) “Hootenanny” 
with songs by Colleen Clark. 
Sunday, July 1 
7:00-8:00 Breakfast 
8:15-12:00 Imboden’s wagon train of 
wounded: Cashtown, 
Greencastle. 
12:12:14 Lunch 
12:45-3:00 Imboden’s train (continued): | 
Mercersburg, Williamsport. 
VENUE: Four Points Sheraton, 1123 Lin- 
coln Way East, Chambersburg, PA 17201. 
Hotel facilities include indoor pool, 
sauna, and exercise room. 
COST: Civil War Society members: $319, 
non-members $479. 


6:45-7:45 


8:00-8:30 


12:30-1:30 
1:30-5:45 


6:15-8:30 


Saturday, August 4 


INVALUABLE AIDS: North ¢& South, 
volume 4, #6—the special issue on infan- | 
try tactics, as well as volume 2, #6—the 
special issue on the Retreat from Gettys- 
burg (back issue available, see page 74). 


AUGUST 3-5, 2001 
THE CHATTANOOGA 


CAMPAIGN 

BUS AND WALKING TOUR of the battle of 
Chickamauga, the opening of the 
“Cracker Line,” and the Battle of Mission- 
ary Ridge. Principal tour guides Jim 
Ogden, Park Historian, and author his- | 
torian Ron Furqueron. Explore one of the 
largest Civil War battlefields, with guides 
who know every inch. 


v2.6 


Friday, August 3 


4:00-6:00 Registration, Hospitality Recep- 
tion 

6:00-7:00 Dinner 

7:15-8:30 Jim Ogden: The Chattanooga 
Campaign 


Breakfast 

The Battle of Chickamauga: 
The defense of Reed’s Bridge; | 
Fighting for the Lafayette Road: 
Bedford Forrest and the struggle 
at Jay’s saw mill. (Guide: Jim 
Ogden) 

Lunch 

The Battle of Chickamauga: 
The Second Day—Longstreet’s 
breakthrough; the advance, to 
the Snodgrass Hill Line; Tho- 
mas’ defense. (Guide: Ron 
Furqueron) 

Dinner 


7:00-8:00 
8:15-12:00 


12:00-1:00 
1:00-5:00 


5:45-6:45 
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7:00-8:15 Ron Furqueron and Jim Ogden: 
Confederate Leadership in the 
West. 
Sunday, August 5 
7:30-8:30 Breakfast 
8:45-9:45 Ron Furqueron: William Bab- 
cock Hazen 
Lookout Mountain; the open- 
ing of the “Cracker Line.” 
Lunch 
Orchard Knob and the Assault 
on Missionary Ridge. 
VENUE: The Radison-Read House. Mar- 
tin Luther King and Broad Street. Chat- 
tanooga, TN 37402. Hotel has Civil War 
decor. 
COST: Civil War Society members: $299, 
non-members $449. 


10:00-12:00 


12:00-1:00 
1:00-2:30 


} 4 : 
Ry 


Get Used 
Meda tes 


>_, “The More We 
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AUG. 30-SEPT. 2, 2001: 
THE MARYLAND CAMPAIGN 


| THREE DAY BUS AND WALKING TOUR of 


one of war’s most critical campaigns— 
Lee’s 1862 invasion of the North. Princi- 
pal tour guide Antietam National battle- 
field Park Historian Ted Alexander. 
Keynote speaker Joe Harsh, prize-win- 
ning author of Confederate Tide Rising 
and Taken at the Flood. 
Thursday, August 30 
4.00-6:00 Registration, Hospitality 
Reception 
6:00-7:00 Dinner 
7:15-8:30 Joe Harsh: Robert E. Lee and 
the Maryland Campaign. 
Friday, August 31 
7:00-8:00 Breakfast 
8:15-12:00 Bus and walking visits to 
Maryland sites such as White’s 


Ford, the Best Farm (where 

the Lost Order was found), 

and Frederick. 

Lunch 

Tour of the South Mountain 

battlefield. 

Dinner 

“Tl Take My Stand” A 

Confederate officer explains 

why he is with the invading 

army (Historical Impressions) 

Ted Alexander: The Battle of 

Antietam. 

Saturday, Sept. 1 

7:00-7:45 Breakfast 
8:00-12:00 Bus to Antietam battlefield; 

Visitors’ Center/Bookstore; 
Battlefield Orientation; The 
Pry House (McClellan’s 
Headquarters); tour of the 


12:00-1:00 
1:00-5:00 


6:00-7:00 
7.10-7:50 


8:00-8:45 


battlefield. 
12:00-1:00 Lunch 
1:00-5:00 Continue tour of battlefield. 
5:45-7:30 Barbecue by Cajun Cookin’ 
(whole roast pig, gumbo, etc.) 
7:45-8:45 Joe Harsh: Robert E. Lee, the 
Maryland Campaign. 
Sunday, Sept. 2 
7:00-8:00 Breakfast 
8:15-10:00 Harpers Ferry (siege and 
surrender of 1862) 
10:00-11:15 Shepherdstown Ford—the 


battle of September 19-20, 
1862. 
11:15-12:00 Hagerstown. 
VENUE: Ramada Inn and Conference 
Center, 901 Dual Highway, Hagerstown, 


Maryland 21740.Hotel facilities include 


indoor swimming pool. 


COST: Civil War Society members: $339, | 


non-members $445. 


SEPTEMBER 28-30, 2001: 


FIELDS OF FIRE 

BUS AND WALKING TOUR of the war’s 
most studied battle—Gettysburg. De- 
tailed consideration of the plans of the 
commanders, and the tactics and terrain 
of the battlefield, reveal that there is much 
still to be learned—and some surprises 
along the way. 
Friday, Sept. 28 

4.00-6:00 Registration, Hospitality 
Reception 
Dinner 
Presentation by Kathi Shue, 
Pennsylvania Monuments at 
Gettysburg Project, and Craig 
Caba, Gettysburg Battlefield 
Preservation Association. 
Richard Rollins and Dave 
Shultz: Lee and Meade 


7:20-8:20 


approach Gettysburg. How 
national politics and expecta- 
tions shaped the plans of the 
two commanders. Terrain and 
tactics: Buford’s decision to 
avoid a fight in the Carroll 
Valley, the capture of critical 
dispatches. 

Discussion led by Richard 
Rollins, Dave Shultz, and Keith 
Poulter: Could Meade have 
done more? 


— sss 


Hotel facilities include Health Club, 
Indoor pool, and Atrium. NOTE: We 
have booked the entire hotel—40 rooms, 
$100 per room, per night (plus tax), all 
rooms are suitable for double occu- 
pancy—at $50.00 per person, per night 
(plus tax). Room bookings through the 
Civil War Society. 

COST: Civil War Society members: $299, 
non-members $449. 


Saturday, Sept. 29 

7:00-8:00 Breakfast 

8:15-8:45 Dave Shultz: Terrain and 
combat on July 1. 
Richard Rollins: The choice of 
Cemetery Hill and Ridge, East 
Cemetery Hill, Culp’s Hill, and | 
the Baltimore Pike line and 
Gap. Setting up defensive 
triangle formation. 
Battlefield Tour: Federal 
Positions. Brander’s Knoll, 
East Cemetery Hill, Kinzie’s 
Knoll, Copse of Trees, and 
Pleasonton Avenue. 
Lunch at Daniel Lady Farm. 
Craig Caba on Lady Farm, 
Dave Shultz on Williams’ 
division. 
Battlefield Tour: Confederate 
positions. Benner’s Hill, 
Spangler’s Spring. Chris 
Fennell: Spangler’s Meadow 
and Culp’s Hill. 
Dinner 
Charles Hathaway: “Show and 
Tell” (Ordnance, Ammunition, 
and Materiel) 
Sunday, Sept. 30 

7:00-8:00 Breakfast 

8:15-8:45 Dave Shultz: July 2, the 
Making of McGilvery’s Line. 
Richard Rollins: The Plans— 
Lee and Meade Prepare 
Battlefield Tour: Warfield 
Ridge (objective: the high 
ground—Emmitsburg Road 
Rise, not Cemetery Hill), 
terrain the key to Day 2; the 
Peach Orchard: Alexander’s 
charge, Federal deployment; 
Virginia State Monument: the 
Confederate cannonade. 
Lunch 
Battlefield Tour: Spangler’s 
Farm: a different perspective 
on Pickett’s Charge; the Copse 
of Trees. Summing up. 


VENUE: Liberty Mountain Resort and 
Conference Center, 78 Country Club 


8:45-9:15 


9:15-12:00 


5:45-6:45 
7:00-8:00 


8:45-9:15 


9:15-12:00 


12:00-12:45 
12:45-3:00 


Trail, Carroll Valley, Pennsylvania 17320. 


Society foronly ; : 
$39.95 per year. Wise Lye 
Includes a 7-issue = 
subscription to North & South 


(Subscribers: add $10 to your subscrition) 


Join the Civil War tts"*" "Ft, | 


Our programs go further than the 
standard tours—considering wider as- | 
pects of the war, and placing particu- 
lar events in a wider context. For ex- 

ample, the Chattanooga Campaign 

event includes a seminar examining 

the whole question of Confederate 
leadership in the West. Over and above 

that we have evening entertainment | 
provided by Historical Impressions— | 
interactive programs firmly rooted in 

history that can enhance our under- | 
standing of the human dimension of | 
the conflict. And finally, as you walk 
each battlefield, the ebb and flow of 
battle will be examined in relation to 
the prewar debate about tactics, 
changes in weapons technology, the 
evolution of tactics during the war, and 
the infantryman’s experience of com- 
bat—all topics to be covered in North 
e& South, volume 4, #6—our upcom- 
ing special issue on infantry tactics. 


Please call the number below if you 
have any questions, wish to book a 
tour, or to join the Civil War Society. 
Checks should be made out to the Civil 
War Society (U.S. funds only) and 
mailed to the address below. 


CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 | 


559-855-8636 
Sm | 
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Laurence D. Schiller 


n 1861, thousands of amateurs, 
North and South, sprang to arms. 
Few realized that this would not 
bea short war determined by one 
glorious battle, but a long bloody one in 
which any chance for victory would rest 
with transforming those amateurs into 
skilled veterans. Determination and cour- 
age would have to be supplemented by 
skill. 
In the Cavalry Special issue of North 
e& South (volume 2, #2, January 1999), I 
discussed the evolution of the Federal 
cavalryman into a new kind of dragoon. 
That evolution involved the development 
of officers who understood how to use 
cavalry, and an organizational structure 
that would permit them to do so. Two 
cavalry engagements in Tennessee, an ac- 
tion near Gallatin on August 21, 1862, and 
the charges at Guy’s Gap and Shelbyville 
on June 27, 1863, demonstrate how fail- 
ure or success depended not only on what 
the officers on the spot were doing, but 
also on how the cavalry was organized. 
After the fall of Nashville in the 
spring of 1862, Major General Don 
Carlos Buell, commanding the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio, divided his cavalry 
force among his infantry commands in 
company, squadron, and battalion sized 
pieces stationed all over Middle Tennes- 
see. When Confederate General Braxton 
Bragg began his invasion of Kentucky in 
August of that year, he had his cavalry 
under Colonel John Hunt Morgan and 
Brigadier General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest disrupt Buell’s supply lines 
around Nashville. When Buell, in re- 
sponse, ordered Brigadier General Rich- 
ard W. Johnson to collect a force to pro- 
tect these routes, Johnson was obliged to 


The Ups and Downs of Cavalry Command 


operate within a command structure that 
saw cavalry only as an adjunct to the in- 
fantry. Although the troopers had been 
gaining experience in mounted and dis- 
mounted tactics, they had not been used 
in regimental, much less brigade, sized 
formations. There was, in fact, no cav- 
alry command beyond the regimental 
level. In the short time given to him, 
Johnson was only able to collect parts of 
four different regiments, which he then 
used to hunt down Morgan. He would 
confront Morgan with a command 
whose members were not only new to 
him, but to each other. This, combined 
with his poor grasp of developing cav- 
alry tactics and perhaps loss of nerve, 
produced a Union disaster. 

But in contrast, by June 1863 the 
cavalry of what was now the Army of the 


Cumberland had been reorganized into , 


divisions and brigades and allowed to 
fight in sizable formations. They had be- 
come accustomed to operating with each 
other in these formations and comfort- 
able with their commanders. In the 
opening stages of Major General William 
S. Rosecrans’ Tullahoma campaign, cav- 
alry under Major General David S. 
Stanley pushed Confederate forces out of 
the Shelbyville area. A brilliant attack by 
Colonel Robert H.G. Minty’s brigade 
drove Major General Joseph Wheeler’s 
forces out of fortifications at Guy’s Gap 
and chased them through Shelbyville lit- 
erally into the Duck River. Unlike 
Johnson, who commanded an odd as- 
sortment of companies from four differ- 
ent regiments, Minty had commanded 
this brigade for over six months. He and 
his men trusted each other and as a re- 
sult met with success. 


a 


Union horsemen advancing through typical mid-Tennessee terrain. 
An engraving from The Soldier in Our Civl War: 
A Pictorial History of the Conflict 1861-1865 (New York, 1886) 
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GENERALS IN BLUE 


“I regret to report that the conduct of 
| the officers and men as a general thing was 
shameful in the lowest degree, and the 
greater portion of those who escaped will 
remember that they did so shamefully 
abandoning their general on the battlefield, 
| while if they had remained like true and 
brave men the result of this conflict would 
have been quite different.”! 

Report of Brigadier General 


Richard W. Johnson | 


“T have carefully preserved and exam- 
ined the reports of company officers .... 
These conclusions differ so widely from the 
statements contained in a printed paper 
published in the Louisville Journal, pur- 
porting to be the official report of Briga- 
dier General Johnson, that I feel it to be my 
duty to respectfully request a court of in- 
quiry, to convene at the earliest day practi- 
cable. 

If my command or any of them have 
conducted themselves in a manner unwor- 
thy [of] brave soldiers and true men I de- 
sire to know it, that their shame may be ex- 
posed; if otherwise, then simple justice 
demands that they shall be fully exculpated 
from any disgrace which may attach to this 
affair. If there has been cowardice or incom- 
petency, or both combined, on the part of 
either officers or men, is it not due ... that 
the responsibility should be fixed where it 
belongs?”? 

Report of Colonel Edward M. McCook, 

2nd Indiana Cavalry 


“You must catch your hare 
before you skin it.” 


Hartsville Pike/Gallatin, August 21, 1862 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1862 Bragg’s cav- 
alry increased their efforts to disrupt Fed- 
eral communications and supplies in 
Middle Tennessee as a prelude to the sec- 
ond invasion of Kentucky. To counteract 
this, Buell employed detachments of both 
cavalry and infantry to guard trains and 
man blockhouses along his lines of com- 
munications. Undeterred, Morgan and 
Forrest launched a series of raids result- 
ing in the surprise and capture of anum- 
ber of Union commands, including two 
large garrisons at Murfreesboro (July 13) 
and Gallatin (August 12). In the latter 
case, the apparent ineptness of the com- 
mander, Colonel William P. Boone of the 
28th Kentucky, resulted not only in the 
loss of the town and five companies of 
that regiment without a shot being fired, 
but in the destruction of track, several 
bridges, and a tunnel that required 
ninety-eight days to repair. This effec- 
tively shut down Buell’s supply line east 
of Nashville.* 

After the surrender at Murfreesboro, 
Buell pleaded with Major General Henry 
Halleck in Washington for more cavalry 
to protect his communications. More 
immediately, on July 24, he ordered Briga- 
dier Richard W. Johnson to proceed to 
Columbia, assume command of several 
cavalry regiments in the area, and begin 
active operations against the Confeder- 
ates.* Although he was currently an in- 
fantry brigadier, Johnson had been with 
the 2nd US Cavalry in the late 1850s, ex- 
perience that obviously recommended 
him to Buell. There are no reports to sug- 
gest how Johnson went about gathering 
the cavalry during the next three weeks, 
buta report from Major General William 
“Bull” Nelson at Murfreesboro on August 
15 suggests that Johnson was having only 
limited success. When news of the de- 
struction of the Gallatin tunnel reached 
Buell on August 18, he immediately or- 
dered Johnson to assume command of all 
the cavalry not otherwise assigned in 
Middle Tennessee, in order to stop Mor- 
gan. Unbeknown to Buell, however, John- 
son had already left in search of Morgan. 
Reporting to Nelson at Murfreesboro, he 
spent several days gathering what cavalry 
he could, and departed McMinnville on 
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August 11 declaring that he would catch 
Morgan and “bring him back in a 
bandbox.” His force was composed of 640 
cavalry drawn from four regiments (7th 
Pennsylvania, 2nd Indiana, 4th Kentucky, 
and 5th Kentucky), several regiments of 
infantry, and one battery of artillery. 
Nelson, according to Johnson’s official re- 
port, quickly took back all the infantry 
and artillery, leaving him to pursue Mor- 
gan with just his cavalry.° 

After fruitlessly pursuing Morgan for 
several days, Johnson received informa- 
tion that the Confederate force was en- 
camped at Hartsville. Upon reaching that 
town on August 20, he found that Mor- 
gan had marched for Gallatin the night 
before. Johnson decided to surprise him 
there the following morning. 

Morgan’s force was about eight hun- 
dred strong and consisted of his 2nd Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, a squadron of Texas Rang- 
ers, a ‘regiment’ of Georgia partisan 
rangers, and a company of Tennessee par- 
tisans.° While an irregular force (Federal 
reports often refer to Morgan’s command 
as guerrillas), they had an advantage over 
Johnson before the battle of the 21st even 
began. Confident in their leader, they had 
fought together for months as a unit. In 
the Federal army regiments existed, but 
divided into small pieces they rarely op- 
erated as units. There was no leadership 
or experience on the brigade or divisional 
level since this level of command did not 
exist.” The resulting unfamiliarity with 
one another was bound to create diffi- 
culties for Johnson and his men. 

The battle at Gallatin, though, is 
more than just an example of the effects 
of poor command structure. It is also an 
excellent example of how a commander, 
even one with some cavalry experience, 
can misunderstand cavalry tactics and 
bungle an engagement, even when his 
troopers fight well. The Federal cavalry 
had been learning how to be dragoons, 
but Johnson had not been learning with 
them. 

On the morning of August 21 
Johnson moved toward Gallatin to attack 
Morgan’s command. Precisely what hap- 
pened next is somewhat unclear, since the 
Official Records reflect Union officers’ sub- 


sequent charges and countercharges as to 
who was to blame for what happened, as 
well as Morgan’s boasts about routing the 
enemy.® According to Basil Duke, Mor- 
gan’s second in command, Morgan was 
asleep in Gallatin when reports about 
Johnson’s movement reached him. 
Quickly rousting his men from their 
slumber, he moved his command north 
on the Scottsville Turnpike toward the 
Hartsville Pike, hoping to escape. As they 
reached the intersection of the two roads 
about 8:00 a.m., companies C and D of 
the 2nd Indiana made their appearance 
from the east. Lieutenant Colonel Rob- 
ert R. Stewart of the Indianians ordered 
his advance companies to drive in the 
Confederate pickets while he brought up 
the rest of the Hoosiers and notified Gen- 
eral Johnson. Morgan, meanwhile, faced 
with a developing fight, decided he would 
stay and contest the field. To give his col- 
umn time to deploy, Morgan ordered his 
squadron of Texas Rangers to drive back 
the Federal advance with a charge. This 
halted the bluecoats for the moment. 
Johnson, meanwhile, sent to Stewart to 
press the attack, which he did with his 
four companies of Hoosiers. Seeing a 
column of horseman on the Scottsville 
Pike north of the intersection, Stewart 
had his men tear down a fence on the 
eastern side of a broad meadow and 


HUNT-MORGAN HOUSE, LEXINGTON 


COLONEL 


Confederate wa JOHN HUNT MORGAN 


launch a sabre attack. Stewart and Colo- 
nel Wynkoop of the 7th Pennsylvania 
suggested subsequently that this sabre 
charge threw the enemy into confusion, 
but Duke reported that Morgan had dis- 
mounted his men along a fence on the 
Scottsville road and blew the attack apart. 
In fact, the Federals were enfiladed and 
flanked by Morgan’s men and the Indi- 
anians fell back, reformed, and tried to 
face in two directions at once in an effort 
to protect their flanks. Johnson had or- 
dered a sabre attack without first devel- 
oping Morgan’s position, and the result 
was the repulse of the 2nd Indiana. 
Wynkoop now arrived with his five 
companies of the 7th Pennsylvania and 
4th Kentucky. Moving to the left of the 
2nd Indiana’s position, he threw out skir- 
mishers and moved the three companies 
of the 7th Pennsylvania into the woods 
south of the meadow. The 4th Kentucky 
moved farther to the left, south of the 
Hartsville Pike. Finding himself making 
no headway against Morgan’s men, who 
were posted behind trees and bushes, 
Wynkoop determined on a charge toward 
the junction in order to break the rebel 
line. Fences were torn down, but just as 
the 7th began its charge Johnson peremp- 
torily ordered the whole force to disen- 
gage, withdrawing the whole line about 
half a mile. With the pressure off, Mor- 
gan regrouped and advanced while the 
Federals formed a second line along the 
crest of a hill. Lieutenant Vale (7th Penn- 
sylvania) wrote after the war that a vig- 
orous sabre charge into Morgan’s advanc- 
ing men would have brought good 
results, and this course of action was 
urged upon the general. According to 
Vale, Johnson disregarded the advice of 
his subordinates, dismounted the 4th 
Kentucky and sent it to the right, held the 
2nd Indiana mounted in line, ostensibly 
as a reserve, and sent the 7th in compa- 


nies all over the field, which resulted in 
their being raked by Confederate fire. 
Some of the 7th were directed to charge 
dismounted Confederates posted behind 
a fence, with predictable results. “At an- 
other phase of the fight, the general or- 
dered the Seventh Pennsylvania and 
Third [Second] Indiana to dismount, and 
leading their horses, to advance and en- 
gage the enemy with their revolvers! The 
movement was attempted, but failed, as 
its folly demanded it should.” It is un- 
clear where the detachment of the 5th 
Kentucky was during this time, but at 
some pointit fled the field, panic stricken. 

Johnson now ordered another re- 
treat, to a third line at a place called Cross 
Lanes, one and one-half miles farther 
east. He called for a truce, during which 
time his men reformed. Morgan de- 
manded unconditional surrender, but 
Johnson demurred, replying “catching 
came before hanging.”'® Saying to 
Stewart, “we must get out of here,” 
Johnson ordered another retreat. Morgan 
closely pursued, attacked, and flanked the 
rear of the column. The Federals dis- 
mounted several times and held them off, 
but before they could reach the crossing 
of the Cumberland River at Cairo, the 5th 
Kentucky broke again, “dashing through 
in a style of confusion more complete 
than the flight of a drove of stampeded 
buffaloes....”!' Johnson now decided to 
surrender, but Colonels Wynkoop and 
Stewart, already dismayed by Johnson’s 
tactics, decided enough was enough. 
They formed their battalions, charged 
Basil Duke’s brigade, and cut their way 
out with their sabres. A few days later 
Morgan sent word to General Buell that 
he should hand over these two regiments 
since they had been part of the surren- 
der, a demand Buell refused, suggesting 
“You must catch your hare before you 


»12 


skin him. 


Hartsville Pike/ Gallatin Orders-of-Battle 


I 
2nd Kentucky _—‘ Texas Georgia 
Cavalry Rangers Partisans 


Tennessee 


we 


Partisans 


ion 


Provisional “Brigade” 


va va 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
RICHARD W. JOHNSON 


ta wa 


2nd Indiana 4th Kentucky 5th Kentucky 7th Pennsylvania 


Colonel John Hunt Morgan (pictured above) 


demanded unconditional surrender. 


Bs = cavalry, x = brigade, III = regiment, I = company 


After his inept performance on the Hartsville Pike, Brigadier General 


Richard W. Johnson spent six months as a prisoner-of-war—and then 
went on to distinguish himself commanding both infantry and cavalry! 
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US ARMY MILITARY HISTORY INSTITUTE 


Major General Don Carlos Buell 


The Confederates saw Johnson’s de- 
feat at Gallatin as simply a case of the 
superiority of the pistol and rifle over the 
sabre. Duke, writing after the war, felt that 
it was “General Johnson’s old-fashioned 
use of mounted saber charges that 
brought on the Federals’ defeat.” Johnson, 
he continued, simply did not understand 
the new style of cavalry fighting, where 
cavalry really acted as mounted infan- 
try.'? Duke was right about Johnson, of 
course, but his failure was not that he 
used the sabre. Rather, it was that he did 
not understand the new dragoon tactics 
that were evolving. The sabre charge was 
not effective against unshaken dis- 
mounted troops in protected positions, 
such as the Confederates concealed be- 
hind the turnpike fence. Johnson should 
have developed Morgan’s position with 
dismounted troops before ordering the 
2nd Indiana across an open field. Their 
repulse was predictable. Wynkoop had 
the right idea when he tried to press the 
Confederates through the woods, and if 
they had started to break, a sabre charge 
by the 7th Pennsylvania would have been 
properly timed. Wynkoop, though, ap- 
pears to have been impatient and may 
have ordered a premature charge, but it 
is unclear from the reports whether or 
not the Confederates were holding firm 
in the 7th’s front. Duke, in his assessment, 
did not feel that any sabre charge was ap- 
propriate, conveniently ignoring the fi- 
nal, successful charge that allowed 
Stewart and Wynkoop’s men to escape. 
Johnson, not the sabre, was clearly a sig- 
nificant part of the Federal defeat. As was 
the lack of a proper Federal command 
structure for the cavalry. 


“Superior nerve 
force unnerves an enemy.” 


Guy’s Gap and Shelbyville, June 27, 1863 


ON OCTOBER 30, 1862, Major General 
William S. Rosecrans assumed command 
of the newly created Department of the 
Cumberland. He immediately set out to 
remedy the deficiencies of Buell’s cavalry 
command structure, or lack thereof, by 
asking Halleck to give him Major Gen- 
eral David S. Stanley as his chief of cav- 
alry. Rosecrans made it clear that Stanley 
was to command, not simply be a staff 
officer, and that he was to reunite the cav- 
alry and create a divisional structure to 
make it more effective. Brigades and di- 
visions were created which, over the next 
six months, learned to fight as units. 
Stanley secured better equipment for 
them and gave them confidence by in- 
sisting that they use the sabre and develop 
“an attitude, an expression of the ‘cavalry 
spirit’...”'* But he also made sure that 
they were armed with breech loading car- 
bines so they could increase their fire- 
power. 

The First Brigade, Second Division, 
was commanded by Colonel Robert H.G. 
Minty, an Irishman known for his aggres- 
siveness. From December 1862 through 
the spring of 1863 his brigade (7th Penn- 
sylvania, 4th US, 4th Michigan, and 3rd 
Indiana) was involved in dozens of ac- 
tions against Southern cavalry. Sabre 
charges were often used, but Minty de- 
veloped a better tactical sense than that 
shown by Johnson at Gallatin, by using 
dismounted skirmishers to work around 
the flanks of the enemy, and horse artil- 
lery to rake their lines, before sending in 
a mounted charge. It was the combina- 
tion of these tactics and the skills that his 
men had learned that made his brigade 
successful and earned them the nickname 
of “The Sabre Brigade.” When Rosecrans 
finally was prepared to oust Bragg from 
Middle Tennessee, the cavalry was ready 
to do its part. All spring they had honed 
their skills, and they had become an ef- 
fective force, with leadership the men 
trusted. The Federal cavalry now had a 
solid command structure and officers 
who had learned how better to utilize the 
dismounted and mounted tactics and 
strategies of the emergent Federal dra- 
goon. The result would be evident in the 
Tullahoma campaign. 
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Rosecrans’ plan was to flank Bragg’s 
Army of Tennessee out of their entrench- 
ments, pushing it back on Chattanooga.* 
On June 24, 1863, Rosecrans put his army 
into motion. His idea was to hold Bragg’s 
left with a feint while moving around his 
right. The cavalry would screen these 
movements and would provide part of the 
feint on the Confederate left. On the 24th, 
Wilder’s mounted infantry brigade seized 
Hoover’s Gap on the Confederate right. 
Rosecrans shifted the army to take advan- 
tage of this, assigning Major General Gor- 
don Granger’s Reserve Corps of infantry 
and Stanley’s cavalry to drive the enemy 
out of Guy’s Gap and Shelbyville on the 
Confederate left, and thus prevent South- 
ern forces from falling onto the right and 
rear of the moving Federals. As Federal 
forces approached the Shelbyville area on 
the 27th, they discovered that Confeder- 
ate Major General Leonidas Polk’s corps 
had been ordered by Bragg to pull back 
to Tullahoma, leaving only Major Gen- 
eral Joe Wheeler’s cavalry as a rear guard. 
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Major General William S. Rosecrans 


Guy’s Gap lay on the Shelbyville 
road, north of town, and Wheeler’s cav- 
alry had barricaded the pike going 
through the Gap. Having learned that 
they only faced cavalry, Stanley was sent 
ahead by Granger to clear the Gap. 
Stanley’s force was composed of the First 
Cavalry Division, under Brigadier Gen- 


*ED. That is certainly what happened, but I 
believe Rosecrans intended to trap and de- 
stroy Bragg’s army in situ. See North & South, 
Vol. 1, #2, pp. 36-37. 


eral Robert B. Mitchell, and Minty’s bri- 
gade of the Second Division, altogether 
a force about five thousand strong. Us- 
ing tactics that were now routine for the 
Federal cavalry, a two mile line of dis- 
mounted skirmishers was advanced to- 
ward Wheeler’s position, followed by two 
thousand mounted men in columns of 
attack. The First Division began the at- 
tack but became bogged down, and af- 
ter some time Stanley sent for Minty’s 
brigade. Receiving permission to make 
an assault upon the entrenchments, 
Minty dismounted the 3rd Battalion of 
the 7th and threw the 4th US to the left 
of the pike. Stanley took the rest of the 
7th and the 4th Michigan around to the 
right in a flanking movement, while the 
3rd Indiana was held in mounted re- 
serve. The dismounted men of the 7th, 
along with the Ist Tennessee (or Ist 
Middle Tennessee) from Mitchell’s divi- 
sion pressed the Confederates in front 
while Stanley flanked them. Minty then 
ordered the 4th Regulars forward in line 
while the Ist Tennessee mounted and 
dashed up the pike. The rest of the bri- 
gade charged in from the right. “The 
enemy’s line wavered, the men huddled 
like sheep, broke and went at full speed 
towards Shelbyville.”'? 

The routed Southern cavalry 
streamed toward the main entrench- 
ments about a mile north of Shelbyville, 
Minty’s men right behind them. Not 
knowing how strong the force might be 
behind these entrenchments, Minty 
paused to regroup his strung out troop- 
ers, once again dismounted one battal- 
ion of the 7th as skirmishers, put the 4th 
US in the center, and sent the 4th Michi- 


Four Companies being ordered to 
dismount and fight on foot whilst 
eight companies were held as a re- 
serve to watch any movement the 
enemy might attempt to make. As 
the 4 companies were advancing 
we found that the enemy were try- 
ing to charge [load] the artillery. Lt 
Col Sipes and Major Seibert on see- 
ing this ordered a charge and in 
went our boys over entrenchments, 
fortifications and completely 
routed the enemy.” 


The 4th Michigan and 4th US ac- 
companied the 7th Pennsylvania and 
drove the astonished Confederates out of 
their works. Vale boasted that “this was 
the first time in the history of the war, 
when strong lines of intrenchments, pro- 
tected by an elaborate abatis, ditch and 
parapet, were stormed and taken by cav- 
alry in a mounted saber charge.”'* Of 
course, they were not facing veteran in- 
fantry, but cavalry already shaken by the 
disaster at Guy’s Gap and unused to fight- 
ing from such entrenchments. This was 
an audacious and risky charge, and could 
have ended in disaster, but Minty had 
been told by prisoners that the Southern- 
ers were not prepared for an attack. Minty 
set up the charge with dismounted skir- 
mishers and pressure on the flanks, took 
the chance and succeeded. He immedi- 
ately pursued the fleeing Rebels toward 
Shelbyville, where he found Wheeler’s ar- 
tillery posted in the town square lobbing 
shells down the pike: 
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Colonel Robert H.G. Minty, an Irishman 
renowned for his aggressiveness. 


ENERALS IN BLUE 


7 


C 


Major General David S. Stanley completely 
revamped Rosecrans’ cavalry. 


Shelbybille and Guy’s Gap Orders-of-Battle 


gan and 3rd Indiana to the right and left, Union MAJOR GENERAL 
respectively, to turn the flanks:'° DAVID S. STANLEY 

We [the 7th Pennsylvania] came up xx 

to the enemys fortifications and i nigel Geel a Brigadier General 

entrenchments. Our Regt being in : Robert B. Mitchell 5 (John B. Turchin) 

advance was ordered or rather X 

Ist Colonel Ist eA Colonel 
Archibald P. Campbell Robert H.G. Minty 
XXX 4th Kentucky, 6th Kentucky, 7th 3rd Indiana (battalion), 5th Iowa, 

Confederate eA erie Nt Kentucky, 2nd Michigan, 9th Penn- (left guarding trains at Guy’s Gap), 


1 


| 


a 


Brigadier General Brigadier General 
William T. Martin John A. Wharton 


Note: no reliable breakdown of the 
Confederate forces to regimental level exists. 


sylvania, lst Tennessee 


X 
2nd a Brigadier General 
George Crook 


2nd Indiana, 4th Indiana, 5th Ken- 
tucky, 2nd Tennessee, Ist Wiscon- 
sin, Ist Ohio Artillery, Battery D 


(one section) 


4th Michigan, 7th Pennsylvania, 4th 
US, Ist Ohio Artillery, Battery D 
(one section) detached 


a (detached) 


In addition one battery of Granger’s 
reserve Corps was involved. 


54 = cavalry, xxx = corps, xx = division, x = brigade 
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Colonel Minty gave orders for the 
Seventh Pennsylvania to, again 
charge the artillery... Colonel Sipes 
replied: “If 1 must make the charge 
I'll take the artillery and drive them 
into the Duck River....” Two pieces 
of Captain [Charles C. Aleshire’s] 
Ohio battery were placed on the 
right and left of the pike.'? As they 
belched forth fire, smoke and shell, 
our bugler, John Cole, sounded the 
charge. Through the smoke, down 
the hill went the little band, yelling 
like mad. We were on the dead run. 
Half the distance between the mile 
post and the confederate battery 
was passed in safety. Two shots had 
screamed over Our heads, but the 
third shot hit Company G ... but 
onward we ran. A ravine was 
reached a few hundred feet from 
the, artillery. Fortunately we were 
below their point-blank range. As 
we reached the slight rise going 
into Shelbyville we saw the Con- 
federate cavalry waver and break. 
The artillery limbered up and 
joined the fleeing cavalry. The two 
hundred pushed onward with the 
yell revoiced. The last piece of ar- 
tillery turned the corner of a street 
as the two hundred began to sabre 
the cannoniers. Then the riders 
were cut off the horses. One piece 
was ours in two minutes... At that 
moment Gen. wheeler led his es- 
cort in a counter charge. He deliv- 
ered one volley and broke, caused 
by the Third Indiana coming 
down on our left flank. Still we 
hardly stopped to look, cutting 
right cuts, left cuts, front cuts, and 
rear cuts, making thrusts right, left, 
and front —dealing death at ev- 
ery blow, until the Duck River was 
reached.”” 

The 7th Pennsylvania was followed 
by part of the 4th US and the Ist Tennes- 
see. The 4th Michigan joined in the 
charge from the right. As Minty’s men 
arrived at the Skull Camp Bridge over the 
Duck River, the 3rd Indiana arrived from 
around the left flank, followed by 
Mitchell’s First Brigade. Wheeler and his 
men escaped by jumping into the Duck, 
swollen by recent rains. Many men and 
horses drowned.*! General Stanley com- 
mented in his memoirs: 

On the part of the Union soldiers 

there can scarcely be instanced a 


Wheeler and his men escaped by jumping into the Duck, swollen 
by recent rains. Many men and horses drowned. 


The map of the action at Shelbyville drawn by the adjutant of the 7th Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, Captain George Steahlin. It is owned by Larry Haines of Wernersville, Pennsylvania, 
who is a descendant of Abraham Haines, Company L (pictured on page 84). The map was 
probably drawn for the regiment's 1900 or 1901 reunion, brought home by Haines, and 
kept in the family. 

First Sergeant George F. Steahlin enlisted in Company F of the 7th Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry on November 14, 1861, and was promoted to adjutant on February 20, 1863, to rank 
from January 23, 1863. Mustered out January 7, 1865, Steahlin was a member of Jere 
Helms’ GAR Post No. 26, Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania, and post commander in 1900- 
1901. He was a member of Union Veteran Legion, No. 43, Reading, Pennsylvania, and 
appointed to Chickamauga-Chattanooga Battlefield Commission by Robert Pattison, gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. Steahlin was secretary and treasurer of the 7th Pennsylvania Vet- 
eran Volunteer Cavalry Association. He died in Orwigsburg, Pennsylvania on February 


Courtesy Larry Haines 


25, 1903. 


Details of the 7th Pennsylvania Cavalry Descendants’ Association can be found on page 84. 


finer display of gallantry than the 
charge made that day by the 7th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, backed by 
the Fourth United States Cavalry. I 
have read of nothing more admi- 
rable. To face a battery ready loaded 
and waiting, supported on either 
flank by riflemen, to ride at the 
muzzles of the guns, and through 
them, is no baby’s play, and this was 
done by a regiment of Pennsylva- 
nia blacksmiths, backed by soldiers 
of the regular army. Their small 
loss in this charge only illustrates 
how superior nerve force unnerves 
an enemy.” 

Guy’s Gap and Shelbyville demon- 
strate the efficacy of good cavalry tactics, 
audacity (or as Stanley would say, nerve), 
and knowledge of your opponent. By 
fronting and flanking the enemy’s posi- 
tion with dismounted skirmishers and 
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artillery and then pounding them with sa- 
bre charges as they wavered, Minty used 
his men to the best advantage. His judg- 
ment might be questioned for attacking 
a battery head on, but the gunners were 
discouraged and retreating, and he pulled 
it off. What a difference from Johnson’s 
attack at Gallatin the previous August! 
Not only had the structural problems of 
command been rectified, but the com- 
manders on the spot were now making 
the fullest use of their troopers’ skills. 

The new tactics combined dis- 
mounted pressure to feel the enemy, fol- 
lowed up by sabre attacks. Stanley wrote 
after the war that this was the point at 
which the Federal cavalry showed it was 
as good as its Confederate counterpart, 
and that “The Confederate cavalry never 
recovered from the demoralizing effect 
which it experienced that day of being rid- 
den down by the Union cavalry.” 
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LAURENCE D. SCHILLER is an instruc- 
tor in the history department of North- 
western University, as well as the head 
fencing coach there. He contributed an 
article to North & South’s special cavalry 
issue (volume 2, #2), entitled “A Taste of 
Northern Steel: The Evolution of Federal 
Cavalry Tactics 1861-1865,” and is cur- 
rently working on a parallel article on 
Confederate cavalry tactics. 
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Abraham Haines, Co. L, 7th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, courtesy Larry Haines. 
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23, pt. 1, pp. 556-67. The reports of the 
regimental commanders are more de- 
tailed, but, all report the use of mounted 
sabre charges and dismounted skirmish- 
ing. 
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7" Penna. Cavalry 


Association 


The 7th Pennsylvania Cavalry De- 
scendants’ Association was founded in 
1997. Its purpose is to honor and per- 
petuate the memory of all who served 
with the regiment during the Civil War. 
Membership is open to all descendants 
of soldiers who served with honor in 
the regiment, and to others wishing to 
honor their memory. 

Just as the veterans gathered for a 
reunion every year between 1888 and 
1920, the Descendants’ Association also 
meets anually. 

A bi-monthly newsletter circulates 
information concerning the regiment, 
uncovered in more than five years re- 
search at the National Archives, U.S. 
Army War College, various historical 
societies, and provided by the descen- 
dants themselves. Cost is $6.00 per year, 
unless you have internet access for email 
newsletters, in which case it is free. 

For those with access to the 
internet, Rob Frederick, Peachtree City, 
GA (descendant of Adam Frederick, Co. 
K), is the custodian of a website devoted 
to the 7th Pennsylvania Cavalry and the 
Descendants’ Association. The location 
is http://members.aol.com/pa7cav/ 
index.html The website, launched in 
November 1999, has already won three 
awards for excellence. 


For more information, contact 
Larry K. Fryer 
6253 Hidden Clearing, 
Columbia, MD 21045 
Telephone (410) 964-2163 
Email: sabreregiment@dellnet.com 


Editorial (continued from page 4) 


We will return to the political 
questions in volume 4, issue #7, 
when Jeffrey Hummel explores why 
the North did not let the South go, his 
argument being that economics was 
the dominant factor in the coming of 
the war. I solicited this article because 
of its very different perspective. Only 
by considering alternative viewpoints 
can we hope to throw light on these 
areas of controversy. 


+ + & 


Another correspondent in this 
issue’s Crossfire column questions the 
selection of images that accompany 
articles, and their possible subliminal 
intent. I usually select them, and there 
is never any subliminal intent. If the 
purpose of an image or caption is to 
sustain an argument, I try always to 
make that purpose explicit and 
apparent. Most images, however, are 
not chosen for this reason—they are 
simply intended to provide additional 
visual interest to the text. The images 
used with Charles Dew’s article are 
instructive. We managed to find 
images of twenty-five of the fifty-two 
secession commissioners. Out of the 
biographical material amassed by 
Charles, I selected about thirty words 
to accompany each picture. The 
details I chose do have a purpose (and 
not a subliminal one!). They are 
intended, apart from providing 
interesting background information, 
to illustrate the complexity of the 
subject. Thus we have quotes 
demonstrating that some commis- 
sioners were—to modern and to 
some contemporary eyes—thorough- 
going bigots; but I drew attention to 
another whose slaves moved with him 
to Tennessee after the war, suggesting 
a positive relationship between 
master and slave. Or contrast the 
arch-secessionist who favored a highly 
centralized Deep South confederacy, 
with the lukewarm secessionist who 
became an ever stronger advocate of 
state rights! Reality—to repeat—is 
complex. And it’s what North & South 
is about. 
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Guild Press of Indiana 
A Leader in Quality Civil War Books 


LiINCOLN’S TABLE 


GO rian Recipes fromKentucky, Indiana, and Illinois to the White House 
Donna 


D. McCreary 


An unusual and highly recommended addition to your Civil War library! Mary Todd Lincoln 
presenter McCreary has compiled authentic recipes of the foods Lincoln loved from his boyhood in 
Kentucky and Indiana, to adulthood and his courtship and marriage to Mary Todd, through his 
law practice in Illinois and on to Washington. Blended with the recipes and menus are intimate 
glimpses of the Lincolns’ lives at home, and the love Lincoln felt for his family. Cooks and 
historians alike will enjoy recipes ranging from rustic Corn Bread and the Gingerbread Men 
Lincoln so loved as a boy, to the French chef-inspired White Almond Cake. Illustrated, 120 pp. 


Cosurn’s BriGADE 
85* Indiana, 33" Indiana, 19* Michigan, and 22™ Wisconsin 
in the Western Civil War 
Franx J. WeicHer and Larry Liccer 

They were accused of gross misconduct when Thompson Station was 

surrendered in Tennessee. This is the story of the unit's redemption 

“Welcher and Liggett have accomplished what few modern writers have even 

attempted—they have written a history of a brigade through three years of 

war, and produced a well-researched and interesting book which should 

appeal to any student of the war's western campaigns." —Civil War News 
Harocover $29% 


Henry Hatceck’s War 
A Fresh Look at Lincoln's Controversial General-in-Chief 
Curt ANDERS 
Anders presents a Halleck whose cool-headedness, military competence, and 
unflinching fidelity to principle perhaps didn’t win the war for Lincoln, but 
certainly kept him from losing it! “You've changed my mind about 
Halleck.” —Frank Welcher, author of The Union Armies 
Harpcover 35% / Parersac $25% 


Disaster in Damp SAND 
The Red River Expedition 
Curt ANDERS 
This controversial campaign was the last significant, clear-cut Southern 
victory of the War of the Rebellion 
Harocover $222 / Parersack $172 


HarvestFieLps oF DEATH 
The Twentieth Indiana Volunteers of Gettysburg 
Craic L Dunn 
Dunn's use of private documents and pictures tell the story of feisty 
individualist Yankees who wrote their names in blood across the wheatfields 
of the Eastern Theatre of the War of the Rebellion. 
Harocover $2925 / Parerzack $24% 


IRON Men, IRON Witt 
The Nineteenth Indiana Regiment of the Iron Brigade 
Craic L. DuNN 
John Gibbon's rough Midwesterners developed into one of the most notable 
regiments in the Norther Army. “A solid history of the command.” —Jeffry 
Wert, Civil War News 
Harocovta $292 / Parensack $242 


Reset Sons or Erin 
A Civil War Unit History of the Tenth Tennessee Infantry Regiment 
(Irish) Confederate Volunteers 
by Eo Gueeson 
The Irishmen of the Tenth Tennessee. Features cover art by Mort Kiinstler. 
“[Gleeson's} accounts of Fort Henry/Fort Donelson and the Mississippi 
campaigns are excellent. . .. Who says that regimental history can’t be fun 
to write. This one was certainly fun to read."—Civil War News 
Harocover $3125 / Parersacx $23 


ILuinois Resets 
A Civil War Unit History of G Company 
Fifteenth Tennessee Regiment Volunteer Infantry 
Ep GLeeson 
They left southern Illinois to fight with the Confederacy against their fellow 
Illinoisans. “[NJot your typical unit history. Company G of the Fifteenth 
Tennessee was not your typical unit."—Bruce Allardice, author of More 
Generals in Gray 
PaperBack $1875 


Harocover $242 


THe LiGHTNING Mute Bricape 
Abel Streight’s 1863 Raid into Alabama 
by Rosert Wittert with Fortworp sy Eowaro G. LONGACRE 
(author of Mounted Raids of the Civil War) 
Colonel Streight and his Midwestern regiments attack the railroads around 
Rome, Ga., with mules. Strongly written and unusual, sadly funny. 
Harocover 424% / Parersack $162 


Far, Far From Home 
The Ninth Florida Regiment in the Confederate Army 
Garr LODERHOSE 
A ragged bunch of men and boys were assigned to defend the Florida coasts 
and their own homes from Yankee invaders and Confederate deserters. 
“Loderhose uses] the words of the men of the Ninth Regiment as the lens 
through which a compelling narrative is filtered."—Keith Cerniglia, Cape 
Coral Breeze 
Harocover $222 


LETTERS FROM THE IRON BRIGADE 
George W. Partridge, Jr., 1839-1863 — 
Civil War Letters To His Sisters 

Eprreo ey HuGH L. WuireHouse 
Letters home from a soldier in the 7th Wisconsin. “These private letters . . 
provide an intimate and informative picture of Civil War soldiering. They 
ARE history.”—aAlan Nolan, author of The /ron Brigade 

Harocover $2135 


GALLANT FourTEENTH 
The Story of an Indiana Civil War Regiment 
Nancy Nisiack Baxter 
One of the first modern-day regimental histories. “[It] is for any Civil War 
reader interested in the simple truth." —Cieil War Times Illustrated 
Harocover $242 


FieLp SURGEON AT GETTYSBURG 
A Memorial Account of the Medical Unit of 
the Thirty-second Massacusetts Regiment 
Curve Kernex, M.D. 
A fictional assistant to the real Dr. Zab Adams recounts experiences of field 
doctors during the Battle of Gettysburg. “A splendid job of relating a great 
deal of detail about medical care in a smooth and interesting fashion." — 
Gary Gallagher, author of Lee’s Gallant General 
Harocover $20% / Papersack $1225 
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warfare in Missouri and Arkansas. Waldenbooks Regional Selection, 
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YEOMAN IN FARRAGUT’S FLEET 
The Civil War Diary of 
Josiah Parker Higgins 

Edited and annotated by E.C, Herrmann 

(Carmel, California: Guy Victor 
Publications, 1999, Pp. 100, $21.95, 
ISBN 0-9667-0630-7). 


On 8 February 1862, the Kennebec, an 
Unadilla class screw gunboat, was commis- 
sioned in the U.S. Navy. That same day Josiah 
Parker Higgins of Massachusetts signed on as 
a yeoman. Soon the ship was off Key West, part 
of Commodore David Farragut’s West Gulf 
Coast Blockading Squadron. 

Higgins had vowed at the beginning of the 
year that he would begin a journal, and his 
first entry is January 7. The last entry in this 
published version of his diary is undated but 
was written some days after Higgins had left 
the navy and returned home to Massachusetts 
on July 27, 1864. Higgins regularly recorded 
entries every several days over the two and a 
half years in which he was in the navy. His di- 
ary remained undiscovered until it was re- 
cently found in the basement of a California 
home. 

Higgins seems to have joined the navy not 
for reasons of patriotism or a thirst for glory 
or adventure, but from his inability to decide 
on a career. He had been a clerk in his father’s 
store but was uncertain about his future. He 
considered signing on as an assistant paymas- 
ter on another ship, but when that position 
was filled, he joined the Kennebec. “I know 
nothing of the duties required,” he wrote, “but 
being very desirous to obtain a situation of 
some sort I immediately accepted this.” 

If Higgins had contemplated a naval ca- 
reer, these hopes were soon dashed. Judging 
from the diary entries, Higgins was devoutly 
religious and repelled by shipboard life. He 
wrote in March 1862, “I have seen enough of 
the U.S. Navy to know that it is not a fitting 
place for a young man. Such screaming, such 
vulgarity, such wickedness I have never heard 
or seen.” In June he wrote, “The more | see of 
man-of-war life the less | like it.” 

There are no major revelations in this thin 
book (just 98 pages, including front matter and 
appendices), but the diary is useful nonethe- 
less. Reflecting his own background asa clerk, 
Higgins records the location of various ships, 
the names of ships taken as prizes, the num- 
ber of bales of cotton seized, and the deaths of 
comrades. There are two brief vignettes of the 
squadron’s run past Forts St. Phillip and Jack- 
son (Kennebec was one of three Union ships 


BRIEFINGS Reviews 


that failed to make it past the forts in the ini- 
tial dash), the taking of New Orleans, and the 
foray up the Mississippi to a defiant Vicksburg. 

Throughout the diary it is clear that 
Higgins believes he had made a major mis- 
take in joining the navy. He bemoans the lack 
of intellectual stimulation and frequently ex- 
presses impatience, God willing, to return 
home. 

The editor has enhanced the value of the 
journal by including a number of illustrations, 
brief commentary between entries that pro- 
vide transition in listing major events of the 
war, and appendices with information about 
the battles, ships, and key individuals. 

—Spencer C, Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute 
a 
SOUTH CAROLINA IN THE CIVIL WAR 
The Confederate Experience in 
Letters and Diaries 
J. Edward Lee and Ron Chepesiuk, eds., 
(Jefferson, N.C.: McFarland & Co., Inc., 
2000. Pp. 192, $28.50, ISBN 0-7864-0794-8). 


South Carolina in the Civil War is a slen- 
der volume brimming with interesting first- 
hand accounts of the sectional conflict. The 
book is broken down into seventeen chapters, 
each of which contains a separate primary 
source collection (letters, diaries, or reminis- 
cences). 

Most of the collections are comprised of 
the writings of Civil War soldiers (with one 
exception, all Confederates) who either served 
in South Carolina or were themselves South 
Carolinians who served outside of the state. 
Their accounts are generally good and some- 
times excellent, as in the case of Chapter One's 
letters by Union soldier John Thompson, a 
member of Fort Sumter's garrison who relays 
an eyewitness account of the inaugural events 
of the war to his father in Ireland. 

Also included are a number of writings 
by women: Eugenia Phillips recounts her im- 
prisonmentas a suspected spy in Washington, 
D.C.; Confederate patriot Mary Pringle, liv- 
ing in Connecticut with her husband, writes 
to her family in South Carolina about her rebel 
brothers and the cause; Emily Harris, the wife 
of a planter turned Confederate soldier, 
records her anxieties about running the fam- 
ily farm in her husband's absence. These and 
other women's writings included in the book 
provide varied snapshots of life away from the 
front lines. 

The book does have its faults. Though the 
volume is titled South Carolina in the Civil War, 
a few of the collections included have seem- 
ingly nothing to do with the state other than 
the fact that they are currently housed in the 
archives of South Carolina's Winthrop Uni- 
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versity, where editors Lee and Chepestuk are 
professors. Also, a separate page describing 
editorial practices in detail would have been 
helpful, and the use of endnotes in a book of 
this nature proved frustrating. 

Quibbling aside, South Carolina in the 
Civil War offers an engaging, well-edited se- 
ries of writings by men and women who ex- 
perienced the war first-hand. 

—Terry Johnston 
Elkton, Maryland 
—————— 
THROUGH ORDINARY EYES 
The Civil War Correspondence of 
Rufus Robbins, 7th Regiment, 
Massachusetts Volunteers 
Ella Jane Bruen and Brian M. Fitzgibbons, 
eds. (Westport, Connecticut: Praeger 
Publishers, 2000. Pp. 248, $39.95, 
ISBN 0-275-96589-9). 


As the editors incidate in their introduc- 
tion, the Robbins family letters are a some- 
what unusual collection of primary source 
material, in that the correspondence records 
the experiences of an entire family during the 
Civil War. The primary focus is, of course, the 
letters and experiences of Rufus Robbins, a 
thirty-three-year-old private in the 7th Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Infantry. The reader, 
however, is also introduced to Private Robbins’ 
family and the various concerns and issues that 
make up their daily existence in Abingdon, 
Massachusetts, As a result, the reader is prom- 
ised “important insights into the lives of an 
ordinary Union soldier and those left behind” 
(p.viii). Robbins reported on all aspects of a 
soldier's life, including disease and death, the 
boredom and routine of camp life, and the 
horror and excitement of combat. Letters from 
his family, meanwhile, provide insights into 
the wartime routine of civilians, including the 
worries of parents and siblings, the changing 
nature of family roles and social-economic de- 
velopments related to the wartime increase in 
northern industrialization. 

The editors do an acceptable job introduc 
ing the reader to the letters and their authors— 
although the introductory chapter would have 
benefited from at least one more draft, to 
smooth out some of the transitions and elimi- 
nate an over-reliance on block quotations. 
Because of the editors’ claims that these let- 
ters provide such important and unusual in- 
sights into the lives of the common soldier and 
civilian, the perfunctory nature of the 
endnotes stand as a more important error. The 
editors seem to assume that the insights speak 
for themselves and, so, do not provide enough 
detail in the endnotes for the reader to assess 
and appreciate the full depth of the insights. 
The endnotes consist of lettle more than basic 
confirmation of names and places, often with- 
out citation of specific documentation, and 
provide no real context for the information 


contained in most of the letters. As a result, 
any questions that may arise regarding the 
unusual or commonplace nature of the expe- 
riences of these soldiers and civilians remains 
unanswered. 

The unusual nature of such a record of 
correspondence for an entire family begs all 
the more for endnotes that specifically iden- 
tify and explore those unique qualities. None- 
theless, the Robbins family letters are indeed 
an unusual and informative set of letters and 
will be of interest to military and social histo- 
rians alike, as well as general readers interested 
in the firsthand descriptions of wartime ex- 
periences. 

—Robert Patrick Bender , Lane College 


THE THIRD TEXAS CAVALRY 
IN THE CIVIL WAR 
By Douglas Hale (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1993. PP. xvii, 347. 
Illustrations, maps, tables, notes, 
bibliography, index. Paperback $15.95, 
ISBN 0-8061-3289-2) 


Douglas Hale’s award-winning study of 
the 3rd Texas Cavalry, first published in 1993, 
has been reissued in paperback without 
change except for the binding. It is now, as it 
was in 1993, an excellent regimental study and 
prototype for similar projects. 

Texas provided approximately 80,000 sol- 
diers for service in the Civil War. Most know 
of the activities of Hood’s Texas Brigade in 
the Eastern Theatre but fewer are aware that 
some Texans fought in the West—or beyond 
the Appalachians—and the Trans-Mississippi 
West on the sunset side of the Big River. Hale’s 
book follows one group who did so from 
mustering to war's end, and does so in great 
detail. 

In 1861, Texas was mostly populated by 
Southern immigrants who came west for land 
but retained their faith in slavery and state 
rights. They eagerly joined up to advance the 
Confederate cause, usually in units organized 
within communities or counties. Most stayed 
together throughout their service. 

Elkanah Greer and others assembled the 
3rd Texas from Cass, Harrison, Shelby, Rusk, 
Cherokee, Smith, Hunt, and Kaufman coun- 
ties, all located in the East Texas region. The 
never got farther from home than southern 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, but found 
their share of action. Usually they fought 
against superior numbers. Hale relates each 
action in great detail, such as mentioning ca- 
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TE 
CHAPLAIN TO THE CONFEDERACY 
Basil Manly and the Baptist Life 
in the Old South 
By A. James Fuller (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 2000. Pp 343, Cloth. 
$49.95, ISBN:0-8071-2576-8) 


In this biography of Baptist minister Ba- 
sil Manly, author A. James Fuller argues that 
Manly sought to influence the people before 
whom he spoke with his Christian views and 
worldviews. At various times in his career 
Manly was the minister of the First Baptist 
Church of Charleston, president of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and the chaplain to the 
Confederate Congress. Fuller argues that 
Manly’s social views and his understanding of 
mercy and judgment shaped his actions as a 
Southerner and a Christian. His ideas about 
colonization of slaves, slave marriage and di- 
vorce, and the licensing of black preachers ran 
contrary to southern practices and beliefs. De- 
spite holding views outside of the mainstream 
of Southern society on such matters, Manly 
vociferously defended his ideas. He offered 
only a moderate defense of slavery, but 
strongly supported secession. Periodically 
Manly renewed his zealous religious beliefs as 
was the instance when he attended the South- 
ern Baptist meeting of 1845. After this meet- 
ing he “became more resolute in his defense 
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of southern institutions,” and joined other 
clergymen in “developing a Christian defense 
of the institution of slavery.” (212) 

Fuller's work demonstrates Manly’s intel- 
lect, his life in the antebellum South, and his 
dedication to southern ideas and mores. The 
work is thoroughly researched, demonstrates 
a solid grasp of the historical writings on the 
South, the mood of southerners at the time of 
Manly’s life, and the culture of the region. This 
work is a useful contribution to both south- 
ern religious and intellectual history. 

—Stacy W. Reaves 
Oklahoma State University 


THE RICHMOND CAMPAIGN OF 1862 
The Peninsula and the Seven Days 
Gary W. Gallagher (ed.) (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2000. Pp. 
272, maps, illus., bibliography, index. $34.95, 
ISBN: 0-8078-2552-2). 


This is the latest installment of a series 
of essay collections edited by Gallagher. As 
with the previous books, the focus remains 
on the eastern theater, in this case dealing 
with the Peninsula Campaign and the Seven 
Days. 

As often with such books, the quality 
of the essays is somewhat mixed. After a 
typically perceptive piece by Gallagher puts 
the campaign in the broader context of the 
war, John T. Hubbell follows with an essay on 
George McClellan. It is, as expected, rather 
critical, although after Stephen Sears’ work, 
there is not much more that can be said on 
the subject. William Miller's article on 
McClellan and his engineers does a good job 
in highlighting some of the logistical prob- 
lems facing the Army of the Potomac as it 
tried to negotiate the terra incognita between 
the York and the James Rivers. 

Issues involving Confederate leadership in 
the campaign are dealt with in the next two 
pieces. Robert K. Krick tackles one of the most 
perplexing questions in the campaign, namely 
the amazingly inept performance by Stonewall 
Jackson. Krick concludes that Jackson was suf- 
fering from exhaustion, but fairly notes that 
much of Jackson’s exhaustion was self in- 
flicted, owing to his inability to select or make 
proper use of a staff. Peter S. Carmichael pro- 
vides a fair assessment of the controversial per- 
formance of John Bankhead Magruder as a di- 
vision commander. 

The civilian and political sides of the war 
are covered in two articles. James Marten 
brings out the complexities of the response of 
the local population in the peninsula, both 
white and black, to the sudden appearance of 
the Union Army. William Blair’s very interest- 
ing piece suggests that one of the most im- 
portant effects of the campaign was the ulti- 
mate recognition on the part of Union political 
leadership of the need to radicalize war aims. 


The final two articles are battle pieces by 
Robert E.L. Krick on the charge of W.H.C. 
Whiting’s division at Gaines’ Mill, where John 
Bell Hood’s Texas Brigade made its reputa- 
tion, and Keith Bohannon’s rather conven- 
tional essay on the role played by artillery at 
Malvern Hill. 

Taken altogether, this collection of essays 
is worth reading. The only real problem I have 
is that this is the tenth installment of this se- 
ries, and all of the books have covered topics 
relating to the eastern theater. One of these 
days it might behoove Gallagher and com- 
pany to recognize the fact that the Civil War 
was waged west of the Blue Ridge as well as 
east of it. 

— R.L, DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College 
Quantico, Virginia 


DR. SAMUEL A. MUDD AND THE 
LINCOLN ASSASSINATION 
By John E. McHale, Jr., (Bowie, Maryland: 
Heritage Books, Inc., 2000. Pp. 144, $16.00, 
ISBN 0-7884-1691-X). 


In the early morning hours of April 15, 
1865, a young man and his bewhiskered com- 
panion pounded on the door of the southern 
Maryland home of Dr. Samuel Alexander 
Mudd. One of the men had injured his leg and 
was in desperate need of medical attention. 
The doctor welcomed the two strangers into 
his home, set the man’s broken leg, and put 
him to bed in an upstairs room. He then went 
into town to buy a few sundries. When he re- 
turned home later that evening he bid the two 
strangers goodbye. Thus Samuel Mudd told 
his simple story to investigating detectives, to 
his defense attorneys, and to anyone else who 
would listen. He kept telling the same story 
over and over until his death in 1883. 

In 1906 Samuel Mudd’s daughter, Nettie 
Mudd, retold her father’s story drawing exclu- 
sively on her mother’s recollections and her 
father’s letters from prison. One hundred and 
thirty-five years later, John E. McHale, Jr., hus- 
band of Dr. Mudd’s great-granddaughter, car- 
ries on the family legend defending Dr. Mudd 
and explaining his claim of innocence. 

Mr. McHale writes an engaging story of a 
simple country doctor who was a devoted Ro- 
man Catholic, a loving husband and father, a 
faithful son and a health care giver who risked 
his life to help save his fellow inmates from a 
yellow fever epidemic that ravaged the prison 
where he was serving a life sentence. 

While all of this is true, there is darker 
side to the country doctor that Mr. McHale 
leaves out of his book. The Mudd family was 
one of the largest slave owning families in 
Charles County, Maryland. A member of a 
slave-capturing posse known at the time as 
“Paddy Rollers,” Mudd shot one of his own 
slaves, whipped a young female slave, and beat 


an escaped slave severely before sending him 
south to Richmond and back into slavery. 
Mudd was a Confederate mail courier who 
passed important documents, hid agents and 
munitions at his house, and willingly joined 
John Wilkes Booth in his plot to capture Lin- 
coln by recruiting conspirators on Booth’s be- 
half. According to one conspirator’s state- 
ment, Booth stored provisions at Mudd’s 
house to be picked up while escaping through 
Charles County with the captured president. 
According to a second conspirator’s state- 
ment, Booth first came to Charles County in 
November 1864 carrying a letter of introduc- 
tion to Dr. Mudd from an important Con- 
federate agent stationed in Canada. This is a 
side of the Mudd story that does not appear 
in Mr. McHale’s book. 

Even when writing about non-controver- 
sial aspects of Booth’s escape, errors occur. 
Mr. McHale writes that Samuel Cox was of- 
fered $100,000 to reveal where Booth was hid- 
ing. It was Thomas A. Jones, not Samuel Cox, 
who was offered the money. McHale has Jones 
accompanying Booth and Herold across the 
Potomac River. Booth and Herold crossed the 
river alone. McHale claims that Mudd was in- 
humanely hooded while a prisoner and dur- 
ing the trial. Mudd was never hooded. And 
McHale refers to Dr. Mudd’s oldest son as 
Andrew Joseph. His name was Andrew 
Jerome. Such errors can only leave the reader 
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uncertain as to the reliability of the rest of the 
text. 

While Mr. McHale quotes from contem- 
poraries of Dr. Mudd to support Mudd’s claim 
of innocence, he overlooks one especially dam- 
aging quote from Mudd’s own defense attor- 
ney who said following Mudd’s death in 1883: 
“His prevarications were painful. He had given 
his whole case away by not trusting even his 
counsel or neighbors or kinfolk.... He had de- 
nied knowing Booth when he knew him well. 
He was undoubtedly accessory to the abduc- 
tion plot.... He denied knowing Booth when 
he came to his house when that was prepos- 
terous. He had been even intimate with Booth.” 
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For those interested in learning the true 
story of Samuel Mudd and his relationship 
with John Wilkes Booth, readers will need to 
look elsewhere. 

—Edward Steers, ]r. 
Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 


ONE OF CUSTER’S WOVERINES 
The Civil War Letters of Brevet 
Brigadier General James H. Kidd, 6th 
Michigan Cavalry 
Ed: Eric J. Wittenberg (Kent, OH: The Kent 
State University Press, 2000. Pp. 271, $35.00, 
ISBN 0-87338-670-1) 


James Harvey Kidd began the Civil War 
as a twenty-one-year-old college student and 
ended it as a twenty-five-year-old colonel, sub- 
sequently breveted to brigadier general, After 
the war Kidd pursued a successful career as a 
journalist, and wrote a well-known memoir, 
Personal Recollections of a Cavalryman in 
Custer’s Michigan Brigade in the Civil War. But 
he also left behind a collection of wartime let- 
ters, and these form the backbone of the 
present volume. Wittenberg has supplemented 
these with excerpts from Kidd's wartime di- 
ary, from the letters of other Michigan caval- 
rymen, and from the regimental order book 
of the 6th Michigan cavalry, and knit the whole 
together with a lucid and informed narrative 
which in effect yields a history of the Michi- 
gan brigade. 

The text is complemented with clear 
maps, and a thirty-page mid-section of pho- 
tographs of Kidd and his contemporaries. The 
book provides an illuminating window into 
the life of Custer’s “Wolverines,” and is a valu- 
able addition to our knowledge of the Union 
cavalry. 

—Keith Poulter 


™ LESSONS OF WAR: THE CIVIL WAR IN 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES Ed: James Mar- 
ten (Wilmington, DE: SR Books, 1999, Pp 
259, Cloth $55.00/paper $18.95, ISBN 0- 
8420-2654-1/0-8420-2656-8) 

A collection of essays, editorials, ar- 
ticles, poems, games, short stories, and let- 
ters that tells the story of the Civil War 
through children’s magazines published in 
the northern states, 

FROM THE PEN OF A SHE-REBEL: THE CIVIL 
WAR DIARY OF EMILIE RILEY MCKINLEY 
Ed: Gordon A Cotton (Columbia, SC: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 2001, Pp. 
128, $21.95, ISBN 1-57003-356-0) 

Emilie McKinley was a Yankee teacher 
on a plantation near Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, who nevertheless identified strongly 
with the Confederate cause. Her diary cov- 
ers the siege of Vicksburg, its surrender, and 
the occupation to March 1864. 


Crossfire (continued from page 59) 


a large “what if?” I can, however, offer one 
strong piece of evidence to the contrary: the 
case of Levi Miller, body servant to my great 
uncle Captain John J. McBride of the Sth Texas, 
who fought with his company at Spotsylvania. 
The following is from a letter written by Cap- 
tain J.E. Anderson in 1907, in support of 
Miller's application for the Confederate pen- 
sion he received from Virginia: 

In the spring of 1864 we returned to 
Virginia and rejoined General Lee’s army. 
In the battle of the Wilderness, Va., where 
General Lee started to lead the Texas bri- 
gade in a charge and the men turned his 
horse and made him go to the rear before 
we would charge—for we would not see 
him killed—Capt. McBride, during the 
desperate fighting had both legs broken 
and was considered to be fatally wounded. 
This occurred in the early morning of May 
6, 1864. Levi Miller was at that time with 
the wagon trains and did not know of the 


As soon as dark came Levi Miller 
went to Capt. McBride who was taken to 
a hospital at Charlottesville, Va., and Levi 
Miller stayed and nursed him until Octo- 
ber, 1865 which was some time after the 
war closed. Capt. McBride returned to 
Texas and died there in 1880. He owed his 
life to Levi Miller’s good nursing. 

Levi Miller was never absent a day 
from the army except when nursing Capt. 
McBride. No better servant was in Gen- 
eral Lee’s army. If anyone was sick in camp 
he was always ready to wait on them. He 
was a pet with every man in the company. 
Thousands of faithful and generous acts 
1 could write to you if space and time 
would permit. 

My company was Company C, Fifth 
Texas Regiment, Texas Brigade, Hood’s 
Division, Longstreet’s Corps, Army of 
Northern Virginia. Out of a company of 
142 men I had but nine left to surrender 
with me at Appomatox, Va. 


Miller was only in combat on that single 
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One of Custer’s Wolverines 
The Civil War Letters of Brevet Brigadier 
General James H. Kidd, 6th Michigan Infantry 


Edited by Eric J. Wittenberg 


Known primarily for his 1876 defeat at Little 
Big Horn, George Armstrong Custer is 
receiving renewed interest for his successful 
Civil War generalship. He led the Michigan 
Cavalry Brigade in more than sixty battles and 
skirmishes. Forming perhaps the finest single 
cavalry brigade in the war, these soldiers 
proved themselves and earned the nickname 
of “Custer’s Wolverines.” Among the 
Wolverines was James Harvey Kidd. A 
newspaperman by training, Kidd wrote long, 
eloquent letters to his friends and family in 
which he detailed the conditions and 
experiences of life in the field. These 
unusually articulate letters tell a moving story 


Captain being wounded until he got to 
Spotsylvania Courthouse where we ar- 
rived on the morning of May 8. On the 
morning of May 10 Levi Miller brought 
to me a haversack of rations and in order 
to get to me in our little temporary ditch 
and breastworks, had to cross an open 
field of about 200 yards and as he came 


occasion, and no doubt such episodes were 
rare, but the white soldiers in the company he 
served do not seem to have had any hesitancy 
or reluctance in his fighting alongside them. 
One might speculate that opposition to 
black soldiers might have been more preva- 
lent on the home front than in the army’s 
ranks among the men who did the dying. 


of wartime service. 
Cloth $35.00 ISBN 0-87338-670-1 


across the field in full run the enemy’s 
sharpshooters clipped the dirt all around 
him. ] told him he could not go back un- 
til dark as those sharpshooters would get 
him. I gave him directions where he could 
find Capt. McBride and as soon as it got 
dark for him to go and nurse the captain 
until he died and then return to me. 

About two o'clock on that day I saw 
from the maneuvers of the enemy in our 
front that they were fixing to charge us 
and I told Levi Miller that he would get a 
chance to get in a battle. He asked for a 
gun and ammunition. We had several ex- 
tra guns in our ditch and the men gave 
him a gun and ammunition. About 4 p. 
m. the enemy made a rushing charge. Levi 
Miller stood by my side and man never 
fought harder and better than he did and 
when the enemy tried to cross our little 
breastworks and we clubbed and bayo- 
neted them off, no one used his bayonet 
with more skill and effect than Levi Miller. 
During the fight the shout of my men was 
‘Give ‘em hell, Lee!" 

After the fight was over one of the 
men made a motion that Levi Miller be 
enrolled as a full member of the company. 
I put the motion and of course it passed 
unanimously and I immediately en- 
rolled his name as a full member of the 
company, which roll I have yet in my 
possession. 


—John McBride, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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At Custer’s Side 
The Civil War Writings of James Harvey Kidd 


Edited by Eric J. Wittenberg 


Writing eloquently about his Civil War 
experiences, especially his service with 
Custer, Kidd 's captivating and perceptive 
writings are presented here in their original 
form. His speech given at the dedication of the 
Custer monument in Monroe, Michigan, is 
particularly important, as it provides one of the 
first revisionist views of the tragedy that befell 
Custer at Little Big Horn. This latest collection 
offers insightful, articulate, and entertaining 
commentary on what it was like to serve in the 
Civil War with the “boy general.” 


Cloth $25.00 ISBN 0-87338-687-6 


Available from bookstores, 
by calling 1-800-247-6553, 
or visit our website at 
www. bookmasters.com/ksu-press 
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GENERAL ORDER 100 

From reading Burrus M. Carnahan’s let- 
ter [N&S, vol. 4, #2] and his article on the 
Lieber Code in the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, I have learned that the limita- 
tions on military necessity in General Order 
100 were not simply pro forma, as I had as- 
sumed. I understand now that they were, in 
fact, the most significant part of Lieber’s work. 

At the same time, military necessity per- 
mitted those measures indispensable to secur- 
ing the ends of the war which were lawful ac- 
cording to the modern usages of war. 
Depending on the progress of the war, that 
limitation might seem absolute at one time and 
pro forma at another. Lincoln’s letter to Brown- 
ing on Fremont’s proclamation and his own 
emancipation proclamation are examples. 

In his May 11, 1862, opinion on the legal- 
ity of subterra mines, CSA Secretary of War 
G.W. Randolph stated, “It is not admissible in 
civilized warfare to take life with no other ob- 
ject than the destruction of life. Hence it is in- 
admissible to shoot sentinels and pickets, be- 
cause nothing is attained but the destruction 
of life. It would be admissible, however, to 
shoot a general because you not only take life 
but deprive an army of its head.” (OR, Ser. 1, 
v.11, pt. 3, p. 510) 

Taking the life of a commander-in-chief 
would deprive all the armies of their head, and 
I can see how Davis and Benjamin could jus- 
tify it as a military necessity. Whoever it was 
who approved Dahlgren’s intentions might 
also believe the qualification less important 
than attaining the ends of the war. Provisions 
like “The more vigorously wars are pursued, 
the better it is for humanity. Sharp wars are 
brief” and “To save the country is paramount 
to all other considerations,” could by 1864 
seem dominant and permissive. 

You have made me newly appreciative of 
the Lieber Code, but I cannot view it as an ab- 
solute control over military necessity. 

—William Hanchett, San Diego, California 


JOE JOHNSTON 

Re: Steve Newton’s fine article on Joseph 
E. Johnston and Snake Creek Gap (vol. 4, no. 
3, March 2001). 

To defend Georgia in 1864 Johnston had 
to hold a line running from Crow Valley north 
of Dalton south along Rocky Face Ridge and 
then on down the Oostanaula River to Rome. 
He focused his attention on the ends of that 
long line, believing that Sherman would attack 
him in Crow Valley with the armies of Tho- 
mas and Schofield while McPherson marched 
southeast from the Tennessee River directly 
across northeastern Alabama to Rome. 

This was an accurate understanding of 
Sherman’s original plan, except that Thomas 
and Schofield were to demonstrate against— 
rather than attack—the Confederates near 
Dalton. Owing to the fact that four divisions 


OUR COVER ILLUSTRATION “CHARGE” BY DON TROIANI, depicts the charge of the 
8th Pennsylvania Cavalry at Chancellorsville on May 2, 1863. Although at first surprised, 
the Confederate infantry soon recovered and poured a deadly volley into their charging 
foe, bringing down ninety horses and thirty cavalrymen. For more information contact 
Historical Art Prints: (203) 262-6680, or visit the website at www. historicalartprints.com 


(some 21,000 troops) originally to be part of 
McPherson’s army were not available in late 
April, Sherman altered the plan and decided 
to strike through Snake Creek Gap rather than 
for the more distant objective of Rome where 
McPherson’s force would be too isolated. 
Johnston, not realizing that Sherman had 
made this change, continued until it was too 
late to believe that McPherson was headed for 
Rome. 

Johnston’s actions with regard to Snake 
Creek Gap are puzzling. If, as he claimed and 
Newton argues, he had decided to defend his 
line of supply at Resaca rather than at the gap, 
why did he not seal the gap against Sherman? 
He had four months (late December 1863- 
early May 1864) and ample manpower to ren- 
der the gap impassable and thereby shield his 
railroad. On the other hand, a small force de- 
fending the gap would have protected all of 
the railroad between Resaca and Dalton. 
Troops at Resaca could guard only the bridges 
and the railroad at that spot. 

Had Johnston denied Snake Creek Gap 
to Sherman the Yankee commander would 
have been left with the choice of assaulting 
Johnston’s fortifications near Dalton, waiting 
for reinforcements to come up, or sending 
McPherson much farther afield to get at 
Johnston's railroad thereby making him vul- 
nerable to some sort of Confederate attack. 
Any of these courses of action would have 
helped the Southerners. 

Did Johnston realize that a Federal force 
at the gap would at least so threaten his rail- 
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road north of Resaca that it would be impos- 
sible for him to remain at Dalton even if the 
Confederates could hold Resaca and the 
Oostanaula bridges? 

Johnston’s decision—in effect to surren- 
der the gap—reversed the advantages that pos- 
session of Rocky Face Ridge had previously 
given the Southerners. In Confederate hands 
the ridge covered and protected Johnston’s 
supply line all along its eastern side. Once the 
Yankees gained Snake Creek Gap, thereby 
compelling Johnston to evacuate the Dalton 
area, the ridge protected Sherman’s roads 
along its western side and it and the gap of- 
fered the Yankees shelter should they meet 
with defeat to the east. 

We must also question the wisdom of 
Johnston’s decision to fight at Resaca where 
his army was in the angle formed by the 
Oostanaula and Connasauga rivers and where 
it would have been trapped if defeated. By 
making his stand at Resaca, Johnston also gave 
Sherman the opportunity to slip a large part 
of his force on southward to cross the 
Oostanaula downstream from Resaca and by 
moving eastward to trap Johnston north of the 
river. As it turned out, Sherman repeated his 
Snake Creek Gap mistake and sent only one 
division. When it crossed the Oostanaula on 
15 May, Johnston had no choice but to aban- 
don Resaca, but his army got out of a poten- 
tially fatal situation, 

In summary, Johnston neglected to take 
several elementary steps that would have frus- 
trated Sherman’s efforts and probably enabled 


the Southerners to have retained the Dalton 

area for some time, and he elected to make a 

stand in a position that put his army in great 

danger. 

It seems to me that we can draw several 
major conclusions from the armies’ move- 
ments in the first week or so of the Atlanta 
Campaign, although we may differ as to de- 
tails. 

1, Assuming that Johnston knew about Snake 
Creek Gap, he clearly did not understand 
its importance or the danger that a huge 
body of Unionists there posed to his army 
north of Resaca. The place to have defended 
Resaca and the railroad was the gap. 

2. Clearly, Johnston was fooled into the belief 
that Sherman would attack him in the 
Dalton/Crow Valley area. He therefore ne- 
glected the region off to the southwest and 
focused his personal attention almost ex- 
clusively on Sherman’s feints at Dalton. 

3. Only Sherman’s decision not to send a large 
force to Snake Creek Gap (as Thomas urged 
him to do) saved Johnston from what al- 
most certainly would have been a crushing 
defeat at the very opening of the campaign. 
The same is true of Sherman’s decision not 

to put a large force across the Oostanaula 

on 13-15 May. (Sometime someone ought 
to explain why Johnston liked to fight with 

a river at his back. He did the same thing at 
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Bentonville in March 1865 and there too 
only Sherman’s refusal to press his advan- 
tage saved Johnston’s army.) 

4. Sherman’s plans for opening the campaign 
worked, and Johnston’s failed even if 
Sherman did not realize all his potential ad- 
vantages. Johnston’s failure thus wasted the 
months of labor that his men had put into 
fortifying the position at Dalton and put his 
army at great risk. When Johnston lost the 
right (northern) bank of the Oostanaula, 
the Confederacy suffered a major strategic 
defeat. 

5. Johnston’s defenders can seek to put the re- 
sponsibility for the debacle off onto 
Mackall, Wheeler, and/or Cantey, but it 
properly belongs on Johnston's shoulders. 

It seems to me that the more we look at 
the Atlanta Campaign the clearer it becomes 
that Johnston was constantly out-generaled 
and outmaneuvered by Sherman and that the 

Confederate commander simply failed to 

grasp the larger issues—military, political, lo- 

gistical, and psychological—that were so 
closely involved with his operations, This fail- 
ure and his refusal to communicate and co- 
operate with his government must call into 

serious question his ability to function at a 

high level of command. 

—Richard M. McMurry 
Roanoke, Virginia 
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THE CAVALRY 

Keith Poulter raised the issue of General 
George G. Meade’s understanding of cavalry 
on page 82 of North & South Volume 4 num- 
ber 3. The idea seems to be that Meade failed 
to use cavalry correctly because prior to mov- 
ing out in early May, 1864, Meade used cav- 
alry to guard the wagon trains until they 
cleared the Wilderness. He did have Wilson's 
cavalry out ahead of the army and could have 
used more out there. 

My question is, who was better to guard 
the trains than cavalry? Cavalry during the 
Civil War was the least effective offensive arm 
of the army because the cavalry was so poorly 
armed. Opposed to any kind of infantry it had 
no chance. Against infantry the saber was 
worthless and the revolver nearly so. When 
armed with the Spencer carbine, as many of 
the Union cavalry regiments were in 1864, the 
troopers had a gun with very limited range. 
For all its good points the Spencer carbine 
could not overcome the fact that it was but a 
“pop gun.” 

Mr. Poulter says, “... between the conclu- 
sion of the Battle of Gettysburg and the con- 
clusion of the war, I can think of not one oc- 
casion when Meade demonstrated any 
capacity for the proper employment of cav- 
alry.” The Battle of Gettysburg itself is excluded 
in this time range so Mr. Poulter may believe 
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that Meade used his cavalry arm correctly 
there as I believe he did. At the commence- 
ment of Grant’s Overland Campaign, Grant 
gave Sheridan his wish and Sheridan absented 
himself from the Army of the Potomac to go 
out and shoot JEB Stuart. Cavalry fighting cav- 
alry to little benefit of the army which was now 
blind and experiencing a serious erosion of the 
integration of all arms. So how well did Grant 
or Sheridan “demonstrate any capacity for the 
proper employment of cavalry” to use Mr. 
Poulter’s phrase? 

Throughout the Civil War and into the 
Indian War period that followed the United 
States cavalry suffered an identity crisis. Few 
of its leaders appeared content to take on a 
limited combat role and operate as scouting 
reconnaissance. At the same time they failed 
to adopt an arm that would have made them 
effective mounted infantry. 


—Mr. Thomas K. Tate 


Orefield, Pennsylvania 


ED.: Clearly Thomas Tate and I have an hon- 
est difference of opinion concerning the value 
and proper role of cavalry in the Civil War. 
Certainly reconnaissance was (and is) a proper 
role for mobile troops. But properly organized 
in brigades, divisions, and corps Civil war cav- 
alry also had a potential for tipping the bal- 
ance in battle (as at Third Winchester) or de- 
livering the coup de grace (as at Cedar Creek). 
By the end of the war the cavalry could per- 
form an independent strategic role, as Wilson’s 
command did, or use its mobility to seize criti- 
cal ground and determine the outcome of a 
campaign—as it did at Appomattox. 

As Laurie Schiller demonstrated (“A Taste 
of Northern Steel,” NeéS, Vol.2, #2) the Union 
cavalry developed combined mounted and 
dismounted tactics, evolving as a new type of 
dragoon rather than as mounted infantry. In 
the latter stages of the war the sabre frequently 


proved effective against infantry, though usu- 
ally only after the defenders had been softened 
up by other cavalry operating in a dismounted 
role (see also “Two Tales of Tennessee,” in this 
issue). 

It is true that the limited range of the 
Spencer carbine sometimes placed the Union 
cavalry at a disadvantage, but that was depen- 
dent on the range at which fire was exchanged. 
In other circumstances the rate of fire of the 
repeaters gave the advantage to the cavalry. 

Let me end with a couple of contempo- 
rary quotes from Confederate commanders. 
Jubal Early, writing after Third Winchester, 
said: “The enemy’s very great superiority in 
cavalry and the comparative inefficiency of 
ours turned the scales against us.” Or General 
Rosser, after Cedar Creek: “It was the cavalry 
that destroyed [Early’s army].” 

After the war I would agree with Tom’s 
comments. Not until the development of the 
tank would the mobile arm again emerge as a 
key component of the nation's armed force. 
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chased 1971. History with each plate. 
Call for pictures and price. 
321-784-2917 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
_ CURRENCY 


» Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 

quality material. 

BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 

P.O. Box 1816 NS 

, + Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: http://www.collectorsnet.com/bmg/ 


AUTOGRAPHS: 
ALL FIELDS, 


heavy in military. We send out a 
reasonable price list six times a 
year for $10. 


JIM HAYES 
Drawer 12560, 
James Island, SC 29422-2560 


(843) 795-0732 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 


GRANT and LEE 5" tall! Ground Stone, 
Brown and Cream, $249. Or hand painted 
detail, $449; 4" pewter set, exquisitely 
painted, $895; Solid Walnut Board 2" 
squares, add $99. Prices include shipping. 
Rochester Chess Center, 1-800-ON- 
CHESS. Our 10th Year! 


MEMBERSHIP 


THE CIVIL WAR ROUNDTABLE of New 
York has openings for new members. Call 
718-341-9811 during business hours. 


CANADIANS WANTED-+to join Ontario 
based, family oriented Civil War Reenact- 
ment Association. See Website: http:// 
www.geocities.com/acwhrs/ Phone: 
Wayne Elliot 416-691-2395 Email: 
wdelliott @ sympatico.ca 


ACWRT UNITED KINGDOM reminds us 
that the Civil War was “almost entirely a 
family affair’ —many of the combatants 
were of British stock, from families that had 
emigrated to America during the previous 
two centuries. E-mail acwrtuk.aol.com 
www.geocities.com/Athens/Agora/3165/ 


MILITARY MINIATURES 
FREE 


Civil War 
Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 1500 


4 unpainted kits/ 
, models & diorama 
aid products, inc. 
figures (many 


~/ Te A 


scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc.! Total of over 50 brands! 


To obtaina FREE copy of Homegrown’s Late War 
Vignettes 4 page catalog (contains photos): 


write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 
159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


REPRODUCTIONS 
CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets * Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons * Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
illustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St., Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 


http://www.umv mco.com 


WANTED 


WANTED Identified Civil War items from 
Wisconsin regiments. Especially inter- 
ested in presentation swords and other in- 
scribed weapons. Steve at (262) 502-9934 
/ sharp @execpc.com 


WHEN CONTACTING 
ADVERTISERS, PLEASE TELL 
THEM YOU SAW THEIR AD IN 
NORTH & SOUTH 


CLASSIFIED RATES PER WORD: 
1 x $1.25; 3x’s $1.00; 6x’s $.75; fifteen word 
minimum. Name, address, and phone 
number all count toward the word total. 


DISPLAY RATES VARY: 
Contact Keith Poulter 
Phone: (559) 855-8637 

Fax (559) 855-8639 

Email: kpoulter@aol.com 
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The most colorful period of military history 
comes alive in thepages of Napoleon Journal! 


by Edox 


us ard Deraille courtesy collection of 
John Bracken, curator New Market Battlefield Military-Museum. Virginia 


General Robert E. Lee studied the campaigns of Napoleon while he was superintendent 
at West Point. Why did Lee and many other Civil War generals seek to emulate Napdleon 
on American battlefields? Learn why. Napoleon Bonaparte, history's greatest general c IST OP; g , waroLede 
stillinfluences modern military thought. “ 


Since it first appeared in 1996, Napoleon Journal has earned critical acclaim fof its use of 
translated sources from European archives, fascinating battle and campaign-studies, original 
artwork and uniform illustrations, detailed color maps.and orders-of-battle; book reviews, 
and travel guides. Scholars and enthusiasts alike are impressed by the magazine's rich, 
visual presentation. 


A 4-issue Subscription provides 400 pages of information, at 17% off the newsstand price! 


YES! | want to get the next four issues of NAPOLEON Journal celebrating \Siaiste Siaaigtlte 


the 200th anniversary of this incredible era.” OVERSEAS: 
New subscriptions received by 30 June 2001 will begin with the special J $33.00 U.S.A. J $40.00 Surface Mail 
INTRODUCTORY GUIDE TO THE AGE OF NAPOLEON issue (#17). 3 $38.00 Canada O $64.00 Air Mail 
Send your check or money order payable in U.S. dollars to: er. 
Napoleon LLC, Dept. N&S, 900 Murmansk Street, Suite 5, Oakland, CA 94607 USA 8-Issue Subscriptions 


Or use your VISA, MasterCard, American Express, or Discover/Novus credit card and call OVERSEAS: , 
toll-free 9:00 AM to 4:00 PM Monday-Friday California (Pacific) Time Zone: GC $60.00 U.S.A. O $75.00 Surface Mail 


| -877-280-5 25 2 3 $70.00 Canada O $120.00 Air Mail 


7 U.S. & Canada order line only. FAX orders to: 510-452-4952 wean 2 ll .napoleon-journal.com 
SS Email to: orders@wizards-attic.com 


‘NAPOLEON is now available at many-fine book-stores and newsstands, including Barnes & Noble, Borders, etc. If you don’t seé it, please ask for it! 


